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SPENSER, RONSARD, AND BION 


By pointing to intermediate continental sources, recent studies 
have gone far to counteract the tradition that Spenser resorted 
directly to classical literature. However, two of his poems, March 
of the Calendar, and Astrophel, are still usually referred to Bion’s 
Fourth and First Idylls respectively.1_ Yet both Spenser’s poems, 
strangely enough, appear to be more closely related to Ronsard’s 
free paraphrases of the two Greek poems: namely, l’Amour oyseau 
(1560) and Adonis (1563). Accordingly, there is little or no 
evidence of Spenser’s direct acquaintance with his ultimate classical 
originals. 

E. K. thus introduces his Glosse upon March: 


This Aeglogue seemeth somewhat to resemble that same of Theocritus [now 
known as Bion’s Fourth], wherein the boy likewise telling the old man, 
that he had shot at a winged boy in a tree, was by hym warned, to beware 
of mischiefe to come. 


Differences between Bion and Spenser perhaps outnumber similari- 
ties. To Herford’s analysis of the two poems Hughes ® adds this 
variance: that whereas Spenser’s more modern Thomalin shoots 
all his bolts at Cupid, Bion’s Ixeutas puts together all his lime- 
rods, and disgusted at his failure goes to the old man, who warns 
him against further attempts. This discrepancy suggests to Hughes 


1For March see Herford, ed. Calender, 106-107, and Jones, A Spenser 
Handbook, New York, 1930, 54-55; for Astrophel see R. Shafer, “ Spenser’s 
Astrophel,” MLN., xxviit (1913), 224-226, and Jones, ibid., 330-331. The 
important contribution of M. Y. Hughes, “Spenser and the Greek Pastoral 
Triad,” SP., xx (1923), 184-215, will be referred to. 

2(@uvres Completes de P. de Ronsard, ed. P. Laumonier (Paris, 1914- 
1919), vi, 301-302, and Iv, 26-37. 

2 Op. cit., 203. 
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that Spenser has followed some Renaissance treatment of Bion. 
One notable treatment * he overlooks, /’ Amour oyseau, by Ronsard, 
with whose poetry Spenser was well acquainted. Two features of 
March may readily have been derived from this free paraphrase. 

The first feature has been alluded to. Like Bion’s Ixeutas, 
Ronsard’s unnamed youth is bird-liming with rods, not shooting. 
The youth discovers, 


Sur vn arbre Amour emplumé, 

Qui voloit par le bois ramé 

Sur l’vne & sur l’autre verdure. 
L’enfant qui ne cognoissoit pas 

Cét oyseau, fut si plein de ioye 

Que pour prendre vne si grand’ proye 

Tendit sur l’arbre tous ses lats.° 


When Spenser’s Thomalin bends his bolts upon the bush, Cupid 
springs forth, whereupon Thomalin (85 ff.), 


levelde againe 
And shott at him with might and maine, 
As thicke as it had hayled. 
So long I shott, that al was spent; 
The pumie stones I hastly hent 
And threwe; but nought availed: 
He was so wimble and so wight, 
From bough to bough he lepped light, 
And oft the pumies latched. 


Certainly Ronsard has nothing to match the resourcefulness of 
Spenser’s rustic. 

The remaining point worthy of mention is more striking. 
Spenser describes Cupid as (79-80), 


a naked swayne 
With spotted winges, like Peacocks trayne. 


“There is also a short, literal version of Bion’s poem by Baif, Amour 
oyseau; see Huvres en Rime de Ian Antoine de Baif, ed. Ch. Marty-Laveaux 
(Paris, 1887), Iv, 281. 

5 Lats is explained by the editor, op. cit., vil, 64, as lacs (piéges), or 
gins, snares, namely, the gluaua, or lime-rods, later mentioned. The 
corresponding Greek as translated by Edmonds, The Greek Bucolic Poets, 
Loeb Cl. Lib., New York, 1912, reads: “ Rejoicing that he had found what 
seemed him so fine a bird, he fits all his lime-rods together.” The nature 
and use of the Greek lime-rod is explained by A. J. Butler, Sport in Classic 
Times (New York, 1930), pp. 184-190. 
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E. K., ever alert for a classical reminiscence, refers the reader “ who 
list more at large to behold Cupids colours and furniture ” to Pro- 
pertius, Moschus, and Politianus, whose translation of the Greek 
had been rendered into English by Spenser. As Hughes remarks,® 
the conclusion is that any resemblance of Spenser’s poem to 
Moschus should be referred to the lost translation of Politianus. 
And Herford observes that “the resemblances to Moschus are not 
very striking.” ‘The description of Cupid in Ronsard may have 
found its way to Spenser’s March. The quatrain, included only in 
the first edition of Ronsard’s poem, was omitted in all later ones: 7 


Son plumage luisoit plus beau 

Que nest du Paon la queiie étrange, 
Et sa face sembloit vn Ange 

Qu’on voit portrait en vn tableau. 


Moschus describes Cupid as wholly naked and winged like a bird; 
Ronsard and Spenser introduce the comparison with the peacock. 
Perhaps not so freely as March, Astrophel manifests Spenser’s 
independence in handling his subject. Yet his obvious employment 
of the Venus-Adonis motive has suggested a comparison of the elegy 
with Bion’s Lament; * and it is mainly in this regard that Astro- 
phel presents more extensive parallels with Ronsard’s Adonis,° 
which adds to Bion’s theme a description of Adonis’ hunting, his 
engagement with the boar, and other details drawn from Ovid.*® 


* Op. cit., p. 193. Later, 203, alluding to Upton’s note, he states: “ Tasso’s 
version [in the Aminta] of the story of Love, the Runaway, is indisputably 
the basis of the form in which Spenser introduced it into The Faerie Queene, 
Book 11, Canto vi.” 

7 Op. cit., vil, 64. The poem, later entitled l’Amour oyseau, appeared 
first as Ode. 

® Shafer, op. cit., admits only a general resemblance between the two 
poems. Every parallel suggested finds place in the French version. 

® Hughes, op. cit., 207-208, in refuting Kerlin quotes a passage from 
Adonis to illustrate the Renaissance use of the pathetic fallacy. Besides 
Ronsard’s, the best known and most elaborate version of Bion’s lament is 
that by M. de Saint-Gelais, Blégie ow chanson lamentable de Vénus sur la 
mort du bel Adonis (1547), ed. P. Blanchemain, I, 127-132. W. P. Mustard, 
“Later Echoes of the Greek Bucolic Poets,” AJP., xxx (1909), 274-275, 
mentions three adaptations, to be found in Alamanni’s Eclogue x, Baif’s 
Eclogue Ix, and in the second eclogue of Belleau’s La Bergerie. 

10The possible connection between Ronsard’s Adonis and Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis is discussed by Sidney Lee, The French Renaissance in 
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With the motive of Venus’ grief for Adonis—Stella for Astro- 
phel—Spenser adds that of his hunting, thus shadowing Sidney’s 
martial exploits. The story of the Netherlands thus supple- 
ments that of the courtly but melancholy shepherd in the Arcadia: 
Astrophel in Spenser’s elegy is first Philisides, whose only fault, 
“he was not so happie as the rest.” Naturally, then, Spenser’s 
Astrophel is not far removed from Ronsard’s Adonis, “berger & 
chasseur tout ensemble.” +4 Thus perhaps the long passage (49- 
72) which relates the devotion of Astrophel and Stella vaguely 
reflects Ronsard’s voluptuous account of the felicity of Venus and 
Adonis. 

The first intimation of the Venus-Adonis motif as found in 
Bion, occurs in the allusions to Astrophel’s hunting (79-114), 
Spenser’s “ borespear ” prompted possibly by Ronsard’s “ espieu,” 
as “toyles and subtil traines” by “toiles & filets.” Spenser’s 
couplet, 


What need perill to be sought abroad, 
Since round about us it doth make aboad? 


suggests Venus’ ample warning to Adonis *? which after his fatal 
encounter she sadly remembers, 


Las! si tu m’eusses creu, tu n’eusses assailly 
Vn plus fort: au besoin mon conseil t’a failly. 


Bion pictures Adonis as he lies bleeding, whereas both Spenser 
and Ronsard describe the beast’s attack; the only comparable lines 
are these: Astrophel (116 ff.) : ** 


A cruell beast of most accursed brood 
Upon him turnd... © 
Launched his thigh with so mischievous might, 


But on the cold deare earth himselfe did throw. 


England (New York, 1910), p. 221. In Spenser’s Astrophel, too, Lee finds 
anticipations of Shakespeare’s poem, Shakespeares Venus and Adonis 
(Oxford, 1905), pp. 29-30. The evidence in each case is questionable, as 
of course all three poems depend in some measure upon Ovid’s version of 
the Adonis legend, Metamorphoses 10. 519 ff. 

11 Neither Bion nor Ovid refers to Adonis as a shepherd. That tradition 
begins with the allusion in Theocritus 1, 109, and it is repeated in Virgil’s 
Eclogue 10, 18. 

12 Shafer, op. cit., p. 224, compares Bion, 61. 

18 Shafer, ibid., p. 225, cites Bion, 7-10 and 16. 
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Adonis, after hunting far and wide, discovers a boar and assails it: 


le Sanglier estonné 
Se recule 4 costé, puis de front retourné, 
De trauers luy poussa ses Defenses en l’haine, 
Et tout palle & tout froid l’estendit sur la plaine. 


Bion and Ronsard emphasize the grief of Venus. Spenser 
deliberately subordinates this. Therefore, after describing with 
relative brevity Stella’s expressions of grief, he concludes (169 ff.) : 


The rest of her impatient regret, 
And piteous mone the which she for him made, 
No toong can tell,... 


The passage preceding this offers the closest parallels not only to 
Bion but to Ronsard. Astrophel (151-168) : 


She, when she saw her love in such a plight,** 
With crudled blood and filthie gore deformed, ... 
Her face, the fairest face that eye mote see, 

She likewise did deforme like him to bee. 


Her yellow locks, that shone so bright and long, 
As sunny beames in fairest somers day, 

She fiersly tore, and with outragious wrong 
From her red cheeks the roses rent away, 

And her fair brest, the threasury of joy, 

She spoyld thereof, and filled with annoy. 


His palled face, impictured with death, 

She bathed oft with teares and dried oft: 

And with sweet kisses suckt the wasting breath 
Out of his lips like lillies pale and soft: 

And oft she cald to him, who answerd nought, 
But onely by his lookes did tell his thought. 


Parallels between Ronsard’s free adaptation and Spenser’s lines 
appear in the following passage, the details of which are derived, 
not from Bion, but from Ovid: 


14Shafer, ibid., quotes Lang’s translation, 40-42: “When she saw, 
when she marked the unstaunched wound of Adonis, when she saw the bright 
red blood about his languid thigh, she cast her arms abroad and moaned, 
‘ Abide with me, Adonis.’ ” 

18 Met. 10. 720-723 (translation of Miller, Loeb Cl. Lib., New York, 1916, 
11): “And when from the high air she saw him lying lifeless and weltering 
in his blood, she leaped down, tore both her garments and her hair and beat 
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Au cry de son ami la pauure amante vint, 

Qui plus qu’vn marbre froid toute froide deuint: 
Elle s’esuanouyt, puis estant reuenué 

Frappe la tendre chair de sa poitrine nué, 
S’arrache les cheueux, tesmoins de son mechef, 
Et de vilain fumier des-honore son chef. 

Tenant en son giron l’amoureuse despouille, 
L’eschaufe de soupirs, de ses larmes la mouille. 


And Spenser may have read the repetitious lament of Venus, ex- 
tending well over a hundred lines, in this strain: 


Adonis parle 4 moy, & me viens consoler, 
Baise moy pour adieu auant que t’en-aller. 


Bion’s Lament does not allude to the actual death of Adonis. 
Spenser, perhaps remembering the circumstances of Sidney’s death, 
imagines that the dying Astrophel hears his mistress’ lament. And 
(173-174) : 

At last when paine his vitall powres had spent, 
His wasted life her weary lodge forwent. 


Ronsard effects a similar change. Accordingly at the close of 
Venus’ lament: 

Luy tournant vers le ciel les yeux, fist vn souspir, 

Puis pressé de la mort il se laisse assoupir 


Sans force & sans vigueur dans le bras de la belle, 
Ainsi qu’on voit faillir sans cire vne chandelle. 


Professor Shafer *° calls attention to the fact that unlike Venus, 
who mourns that she cannot follow her lover to Hades, Stella 
cements her bond to Astrophel by dying immediately ; Spenser thus 
adds to the air of unreality that pervades the poem. The meta- 
morphosis of their bodies “into one flowre that is both red and 
blew ” faintly reflects Bion’s account, echoed: in Ronsard, of the 
similar change affecting Adonis’ blood and Venus’ tears: 


du sang la belle fleur 
De la Rose vermeille a portrait sa couleur, 
Et du tendre crystal de mes larmes menues 
Les fleurs des Coquerets blanches sont devenues. 


her breasts with cruel hands.” Either Ronsard or Ovid could account for 
Spenser’s abbreviated version of the Adonis myth in F. Q. 3. 1. 34-38. Cf. 
especially st. 38 and the foregoing passages. 

16 Op. cit., p. 225. 
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Appropriately enough, Spenser refrains from indulging in Ron- 
sard’s facetious conclusion. For Venus quickly forgets Adonis and 
adopts another lover: 


“ Telles sont & seront les amitiez des femmes, 
Qui au commencement sont plus chaudes que flames, 
Ce ne sont que souspirs, mais en fin telle amour 
Resemble aux fleurs d’Auril qui ne viuent qu’vn iour. 


T. P. Harrison, JR. 
University of Texas 





TREMELLIUS, SIDNEY, AND BIBLICAL VERSE 


In establishing Milton’s heavy dependence upon the Tremellius- 
Junius Bible * Professor Fletcher makes the provocative point that 
this text “is equally important for students of the period beginning 
about the middle of Elizabeth’s reign until .. . the Interregnum.” ? 
Sidney, Bacon, Donne, and Wither,* taken at random, seem to 
confirm this and the further claim that the Tremellius version of 
the Old Testament became “ almost as standard a Latin transla- 


tion for the Protestant as the Vulgate . . . for the Catholic.” * 
Certainly, “one catches . . . significant echoes” from it. Sidney 
is a case in point. 

In the very “ middle of Elizabeth’s reign ” he identifies the first 
of the three kinds of poets as: 


Dauid in his Psalmes, Salomon in his song of Songs, in his Ecclesiastes, 
and Prouerbs, Moses and Debora in theyr Hymnes, and the writer of Iob; 
which beside other, the learned Emanuell Tremelius and Franciscus Iunius 
doe entitle the poeticall part of Scripture.’ 


1 Fletcher, Harris, The Use of the Bible in Milton’s Prose (Urbana, 1929), 
pp. 44-45; 49; 51-107. 

2 Ibid., p. 52. 

® Sidney, “An Apology for Poetry,” Elizabethan Oritical Essays, ed. 
Smith, 1, 158; Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ed. Wright, p. 279; 
Donne, “The Lamentations of Jeremy, For the Most Part According to 
Tremellius,” Donne’s Poetical Works, ed. Grierson, 11, 245; Wither, Prepa- 
ration to the Psalter (Spenser Society, 37), p. 112. 

* Fletcher, op. cit., p. 52. 

5 Sidney, op. cit., 1, 158. Italics here and later are mine. All references, 
unless otherwise indicated, are to this edition. 
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This echo is significant; but the significance has been overlooked 
because commentators have not found the authentic voice behind 
the echo. What Tremellius and Junius actually “doe entitle the 
poeticall part of Scripture” cannot be found by ignoring the 
source, or by referring to sections or title pages of the poetic divi- 
sion.® It will be found only by examining the preface to the third 
division of the Bible "—“ the poeticall part of Scripture.” This 
is the authentic voice. The title pages* refer neither to “ Moses 
and Debora in theyr Hymnes,” nor to “ other ” poetical parts; the 
preface, in the underscored parenthesis, refers to both: 


. . » hos libros omneis communiter vocamus Psalmos, quia sunt rythmici; 
non prosa oratione scripti, ut omnes alii (etsi in his Cantica quaedam 
exstant elegantissima Moschis, Deborae, Davidis, Jeschahjae, Jechizijae, 
Jirmejae, &€ Chabbakuki inspersa) sed numeris adstricti ad commoditatem 
memoriae & cantus.°® 


Unquestionably, then, this, not the title page, is Sidney’s source. 
This preface alone illuminates Sidney’s meaning. 


1. It explains the narrow scope of Sidney’s list. This list is 
restricted to lyric verse. Patently, the author of “it is not rhyming 
and versing that maketh Poesie ” could not believe rhythm to be 


an essential of biblical poetry, or all scriptural poetry to be lyric; 
his incidental references to the parables of Nathan and Christ 


*Cf. eds. Feuillerat, Collins, Woodberry, Shuckburgh, Smith, Cook, 
Rhys, Quossek, Arber, Young, Fliigel, etc. 

7 Testamenti Veteris Biblia Sacra, Sive Libri Canonici . . . [Latini recens 
ex Hebraeo facti brevibusque Scholiis illustrati ab Immanuele Tremellio & 
Francisco Iunio (Genevae, 1590)]. This is the earliest edition I have 
found available. 

8 Ibid., A3: “Bibliorum Pars Tertia. Id est, Quinque Libri Poetici.” 
“Libri III tomi Iob, Psalmi, Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Liber Canticorum.” 

° Ibid., “ Praefatio, Pars Tertia.” Shuckburgh (Cambridge, 1915, p. 
81) alone notes this passage, but not in this connection, and without the 
all-important parenthesis. Shuckburgh’s gloss is the conventional refer- 
ence to the poetic volume and the title page (p. 87); the citation of the 
preface above comes in the incorrect interpretation of Sidney’s belief that 
David’s Psalms are “fully written in meeter as all learned Hebricians 
agree, although the rules be not yet fully found” (ed. Smith, op. cit., p. 
155). The preface says nothing of “meeter”; the reference is not 
specifically to David’s Psalms; “ meeter” probably means the long metri- 
cal tradition with reference to David’s Psalms, from Philo to Sidney’s 
contemporaries. Cf. passages to notes 19-20. 
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prove this.*° However, comprehending little of the (still moot) 
problem of Hebrew prosody,’ he chose to rely upon the authority 
of “ the learned ” editors who found five books and scattered songs 
distinguished from all other poetry by rhythm [rythmici, non prosa 
oratione, ut omnes alii] for adaptation to song [numeris adstricti 
ad commoditatem memoriae & cantus]. Further: 


Tertium [the editors’ third division of Scripture] vero genus est Psalm- 
orum, hoc est, librorum in quibus res a Mosche Prophetisque traditae & 
sancto Dei Spiritu testatae aptis numeris exponuntur .. . hi vero nwme- 
rosa & brevi ad memoriam, figurata ad vim & efficacitatem oratione protu- 
lerunt eadem documenta voluntatis Dei . .. libros qui a Davidi aliisque 
viris Dei fuerunt traditi ut in Ecclesia canerentur, eos... singulariter 
Psalmos dici & dicendos esse agnoscimus; alios vero qui ita scripti sunt ut 
viri boni cantare potuerint eos & arbitratu suo cantaverint delectationis 
suae & institutionis ergo, eos non minus proprie, sed communi voce con- 
firmamus Psalmos appellari... Quid enim aliud est waruds, quam 
spiritale & sanctum scriptionis genus privatim, publice canentium, psal- 
lentium, aut symphoniam, exercentium modulationi accommodum? 1+ 


Thus, the list comprehends only the lyric verse of Scripture; 
rhythm, identified only with the lyric, [nwmeris adstricti commodi- 
tatem memoriae & cantus] does not clothe other genres; all 
rhythmic poetry is lyric. 


2. Such restrictions give Sidney’s canon qualitative as well as 
quantitative selectivity. Non-rhythmic poetry, exemplified by the 
parable,?? “did imitate the inconceiuable excellencies of cop” *” 
through the essential but sole instrumentality of idealized “ counter- 
fetting, or figuring foorth”;** rhythmic (or lyric) poetry exem- 
plified by David’s Psalms, did so through both agencies—verse 
and invention,’* or according to the preface,** “campages... 
numerorum & figurarum lumina.” This rhythmic poetry, then, 
by virtue of adding to idealized fiction verse, “that fittest ray- 


10 Sidney, op. cit., pp. 166-7; 173-5. The writer’s recent article, “The 
Bible as Poetry in the English Renaissance: An Introduction,” in JEGP., 
XXXII, 458-60, explains Sidney’s fundamental test of aesthetic and creative 
imitation as applied to the parable and various theories of Hebrew prosody 
current in the English Renaissance. 

11 Tremellius, op. cit., “ Praefatio, Pars Tertia.” 

12 Sidney, op. cit., p. 158. Cf. also note 10. 

18 Tremellius, op. cit., “ Praefatio, etc.” Cf. also “numerosa... 
figurata ad vim & efficacitatem oratione,” passage to note 11. Cf. Sidney, 
op. cit., pp. 154-5: “holy Dauid’s Psalmes are a diuine Poem .. . [upon] 
the testimonie of great learned men, both auncient and moderne: but euen 
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ment” **. . . “ which dooth most pollish that blessing of speech ” ** 
must be rarer not only in quantity (five books and a handful of 
poems) but in quality. It is “chief both in antiquitie and ezcel- 
lencie”’;*® “haec poesis sacra est elegantissima Legis Propheta- 
rumque epitome.” *?> Thus, the surprisingly narrow list from the 
first great English literary critic. The fortuitous references to 
David’s Psalms and -to the parables, incidental illustrations of the 
high function of poetry, are simply suggestive of his grasp. A 
spirit so sensitive to aesthetic and spiritual values could not but 
have apprehended through translation the genuine poetic range of 
the Bible. ; 

3.'° It cannot be argued, however, that all dependents upon 
“this almost . . . standard . . . Latin translation for the Pro- 
testant ” shared Sidney’s keen discernment. It is therefore highly 
probable that the preface persuaded many—those insensitive to 
genuine poetic values and those still hostile to such values—that 
the small lyric verse list was the complete “ poetic ” canon. 

4. The preface, too, probably restricted the meaning of “ Psalm ” 
in much of Elizabethan usage (excepting, of course, where the Book 
of Psalms was specifically mentioned) to biblical verse as distin- 


guished from biblical prose ** or to any rhythmic lyrical part of 
Scripture.*® 


the name Psalmes will speake for mee, which, being interpreted, is nothing 
but songes ...[Cf. the suggestive similarity of this last with “Quid 
enim aliud est Yaduds, quam spiritale & sanctum scriptionis genus... 
canentium ”] that it is fully written in meeter . . . all learned Hebricians 
agree, although the rules be not yet fully found. Lastly and principally 
his handeling his prophecy . . . is meerely poetical. For what els is... 
his notable Prosopopoeias, when he maketh you, as it were, see God coming 
in his Maiestie; his telling of the Beastes ioyfulness, and hills leaping, 
but a heauenlie poesie, wherein hee sheweth himselfe a passionate louer of 
that unspeakable and euerlasting beautie to be seen by the eyes of the 
minde, onely cleered by fayth? ” 

14 Sidney, op. cit., pp. 160 and 182, respectively. 

15 Thid., p. 158, and Tremellius, op. cit., “ Praefatio, etc.” 

16 The following points are not meant to be interpreted as established 
conclusions. They are merely high probabilities to be tested by later 
research. 

17 Tremellius, op. cit., “ Praefatio, etc.”: “ Libros qui a Davidi aliisque 
viris Dei . . . singulariter Psalmos dici & dicendos esse agnoscimus.. . 
hos libros omneis communiter vocamus Psalmos, quia sunt rythmici; non 
prosa oratione scripti ut omnes alii... .” 

18 Cf. passages to notes 9 and 11. 
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5. Finally, the interpretation of “rhythm.” Rhythm or “ num- 
bers ” may have meant either (a) rhythm in the commonly under- 
stood loose sense of the word, or (b) a strict adherence to the 
quantity of the syllables of the foot, but not as in metre, to the 
order of the syllables or to the definite circle.1° The quantitative 
interpreters of biblical prosody, starting with Philo ?° and Josephus, 
had established a Hebraic tradition of rhythm as contradistin- 
guished from metre, and they were confirmed by patristic author- 
ity.24. Hence, “ rhythm ” and “ numbers” in the preface probably 
explained to many (and there were many during this period) with 
a reading acquaintance with Hebrew, the apparent. unevenness of 
biblical verse. For example, if Moses’ song (Deuteronomy 32), 
frequently designated as hexameter verse, be regarded as “ hexa- 
meter rhythm,” rather than “metre,” thereby allowing for the 
indiscriminately scattered substitutions of anapests and spondees, 
in addition to the permissable variations of the strict metre, the 
undiscerning reader might well be misled; rhythm in its very 
loosest sense, of course, would explain everything even more easily. 
Hither hypothesis will resolve many of the absurd contentions of 
contemporary secular criticism. The use of “rhythm” or “ num- 
bers ” by this preface undoubtedly played a significant réle in iron- 


ing out prosodic difficulties.” 


IsRAEL BAROWAY 
New York University 





19 Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, Ix, iv, 46-50, tr. J. S. Watson (Lon- 
don, 1855, 2 vols.), 1, 222-3. 
20 De Vita Mosis,” 1, 5. Cf. Moses’ knowledge of rhythm and metre: 


‘ 39 


‘... puOuixny ... Kal werpixny Oewpiav ... 

21 Jerome, “ Epistola ad Marcellam,” Patrologiae Latinae, xxl, 434: 
“Quidam diapsalma commutationem metri dixerunt esse... sunt qui 
rythmi distinctionem ” and Cassiodorus, “In Psalterium Praefatio,” P. L., 
op. cit., LXx, 19-20: “Haec . .. apud Hebraeos aut rythmo, aut metrica 
constat lege composita, quae ut ipsi dicunt, fastuciis continetur.” 

*2 However, Shuckburgh’s gloss of Sidney’s remark that David’s Psalms 
are “fully written in meeter” as “all learned Hebricians agree” with 
“hos libros omneis communiter vocamus Psalmos, quia sunt rythmici; 
non prosa oratione scripti, ut omnes alii... sed numeris adstricti ad 
commoditatem memoriae et cantus ” of the preface is erroneous. Cf. note 9. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF DU BARTAS 


The biographers of Guillaume Salluste, Sieur du Bartas, have 
always experienced difficulty in ascertaining the poet’s movements 
during the last years of his life, from 1586 to 1590.7 Their efforts 
to fix the exact dates of his sojourn in England and Scotland 
have met with little success.2 His correspondence during this 
period, if it were available today,* would doubtless go far toward 
removing the uncertainties which prevail, but few of his letters 
have come down to us. 

A letter which is preserved in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek of 
Munich,‘ although disappointingly brief, lacks neither charm nor 
interest. It establishes the fact that at a definite date, July 16, 
1587, the poet of the Semaines was enjoying the hospitality of 
James VI, king of Scotland, in his favorite residence.° It shows 
us the poet in a state of complete relaxation and perfect happiness. 


1See Pellissier, La vie et les cuvres de Du Bartas, Paris, Hachette, 1882, 
and Harry Ashton, Du Bartas en Angleterre, Paris, Larose, 1908. It is 
to be hoped that the edition of Du Bartas by Professors Holmes and Lyons, 
of the University of North Carolina, which is ready for publication, will 
greatly supplement our knowledge of Du Bartas during the latter part of 
his life. 

* Although Mr. Ashton thinks that Du Bartas made only one trip to 
England and Scotland, from 1586 to 1587, he has not succeeded in estab- 
lishing definitely the dates of the poet’s arrival and departure. (Op. cit., 
p. 18 ff.). 

® According to Haag, a number of Du Bartas’ letteis were once included 
in the manuscript collections of the Bibliothéque Nationale. They were 
never copied, however, and at the present time there is no trace of their 
existence. Cf. Ashton, op. cit., p. 24. 

* Collectio Camerariana, Codex Latinis Monacensis 10383, fol. 207. The 
existence of this letter, together with others received by Josias Mercier, 
is pointed out by M. Pierre de Nolhac, Ronsard et Vhumanisme, Paris, 
Champion, 1921, p. 218, note 1. Its presence in Munich is accounted for 
by the fact that Mercier had been obliged to seek refuge in Germany on 
account of his leanings toward Calvinism. He became an intimate friend 
of Camerarius, and many documents relative to the Mercier family, as 
well as to that of Jean de Morel, are now included in the Collectio 
Camerariana. 

* This agrees with the conclusions of Mr. Ashton, who points out that 
Du Bartas was brilliantly received by James, who tried every possible 
means of persuading him to remain at his court. 
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He has thrown off all restraint and has given himself whole- 
heartedly to the pleasures of the hunt. We can have no doubt 
that, even though he did not accept the urgent invitation of James 
to remain permanently at his court, he found the pleasures of Falk- 
land entirely to his liking. 

This letter throws considerable light upon the undated letter 
from James VI to Du Bartas, published by Mr. Robert Sangster 
Rait © and cited by Mr. Ashton.” In it James writes: “... Je 
vous prie donques tres affectueusement de prendre tant de peine 
que de venir icy au commencement de l’esté prochain et mesme en 
may, s'il est possible . . .” It is quite evident that James’ letter 
was written not long before the poet’s arrival, probably early in 
1587.8 

The letter is addressed to Josias Mercier, one of the poet’s inti- 
mate friends. Mercier was a member of a family long associated 
with the progress of the Renaissance. The home of his grand- 
mother, Antoinette de Loynes, wife of Jean de Morel, was known 
by the poets of the Pléiade as the “ Temple of the Muses.”® His 
father, Jean Mercier, succeeded the famous Vatable as professor 
of Hebrew at the Collége Royal and was considered the most 
learned Hebrew scholar of the time.’® Josias Mercier himself, al- 


though less famous than his father, enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion in his day as a “savant calviniste.”** His daughter became 
the wife of the celebrated philologian, Claude Saumaise, thus 
carrying the influence of the family over into the seventeenth 
century. 


Monsieur et frere, a ce que je voy vous nous avez oubliez. Pour mon 
regard il me seroit impossible d’oublier vre doctrine et vertu. Si vous 


°In his Lusus Regius, Westminster, 1901-1902. 7 Op. cit., pp. 20-22. 

8It is to be recalled that Du Bartas had gone to Scotland to negotiate 
the marriage of Catherine, sister of Henri de Navarre, to James. I am 
indebted to Professors Holmes and Lyons for the information that he 
landed in England on May 5, 1587, and arrived in Scotland on May 25. 

®Cf. Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, Eloges des hommes illustres, mis en 
francais par G. Colletet, Paris, 1644, pp. 292-294. 

20 Dupré-Lasale, Michel de L’Hospital avant son élévation au poste de 
Chancelier de France, Paris, 1875 et 1899, 1, 41. 

11La Croix du Maine, Bibliothéque frangoise, Paris, 1772, édition avec 
notes manuscrites de Mercier de Saint-Léger, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Rés. Q. 205-206, 1, 548. 
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voulez sgavoir ce que nous faisons icy, nous chassons le temps a la chasse 
des daims et des lievres. Bref ma Calliope s’est changee en une Diane, 
laquelle vous aime plus que ne faisoit l’ancienne Endimion. A dieu ce 16 
de juillet 1587. 
Vre affectionné frere et serviteur 
Du Bartas. 
Address on back: A Monsieur Monsieur Mercier. 
Handwriting of Mercier: Mr. Du Bartas / Fakland en Escosse** / 16 
juillet calend. / de France ** 1587. 
Receue a Londres ** / le 25 juillet, / calend de F.*® 


SAMUEL F. WILL 
University of Illinois 





THE SHIFTING OF RESPONSIBILITY IN XVIITH 
CENTURY FRENCH TRAGIC DRAMA 


J’ai... pris soin de la rendre (Phédre) un peu moins odieuse qu’elle n’est 
dans les tragédies des anciens, o0 elle se résout d’elle-méme & accuser 
Hippolyte. ... Cette bassesse m’a paru plus convenable & une nourrice. ... 
(Racine, Pref. of Phédre). 


The scruple was not without precedent. If, for instance, in 


Seneca’s Hippolytus Phaedra makes the accusation, yet the nurse 
conceived it. In the Hypolite of Gilbert the confidant perpetrates 
the entire machination.’ Racine’s solicitude was within the legend. 
It had a further warrant, that of bienséance: 


les personnes ... de naissance . .. ne se portent qu’é de hauts desseins 
. Sil y a (dans une tragédie) quelque Acte ou quelque Scéne qui n’ait 


12 Falkland, the ancient fortress of the Macduffs, reverted to the crown 
in 1424 and became a hunting lodge of the king of Scotland. The chateau 
of Falkland was constructed by James V and became the favorite residence 
of James VI (James I of England, 1566-1625). 

18 The Gregorian calendar, which became effective in France in December, 
1582, was not adopted in England until 1752. 

** According to M. de Nolhaec (loc. cit.), Mercier traveled in England 
and Germany during his youth and later became “conseiller d’&tat.” I 
have not been able to determine whether his presence in London at this 
time was in an official capacity or merely as a visitor. 

* The text of this letter is taken from a photostatic copy now in my 
possession. 

11646. Cf. H. C. Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature 
in the Seventeenth Century (Johns Hopkins Press, 1932), 11, 581. 
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pas cette conformité de meeurs avec les Spectateurs . . . on verra aussi-tost 
l’applaudissement cesser.? 


Phaedra’s repudiation of her nurse, which Racine emphasizes, 
also had its tradition: to be repudiated after unhappy result of 
counsel had long been the pay of the confidant. 

I propose to survey the penchant of xviith century French 
tragedy and tragi-comedy for shielding and retrieving the responsi- 
bility of prominent characters. Greek drama contains the sources 
of this convention. Euripides’ Phaedra imputes to her nurse the 
artifice which the latter’s indiscretion has made necessary : 


I must find some new device, for this man .. . will accuse me to his 
father of thy sin... 3 


To gossips is charged Hermione’s persecution of Andromache: 


“ How then,” shall one ask, “ cam’st thou so to err? ” 
*Twas pestilent women sought to me.. .* 


The major share of Orestes’ guilt is laid to Electra: 


worthier of death than thou is she, 
Who egged thee on against thy mother. . 5 


French pre-classical tragedy and tragi-comedy supply examples 
of extenuating the guilt of prominent personages and diverting 
blame to minor figures. Garnier’s Phaedra carries out the decep- 
tion planned by her nurse apparently to save the latter.* The 
breach of faith of King Sedecius Garnier explains by its origin: 


la jeunesse ardante et prompte aux changemens 
Tousjours mist sous le pié nos amonnestemens; 
Si que mon fils [Sedecie], poussé de leurs voix indiscrettes 
Et des prédictions de quelques faux prophétes .. .” 


Although he must include himself among the persecutors of 
Mariamne, Hardy’s Herod indicts the “mal-veillans traistres ” 


2 D’Aubignac, Pratique du Thédtre (1657), Paris, Champion, 1927, 74-75. 

3 Cf. Four Plays of Euripides (Stanford Univ. Press, 1931), p. 261. 

* Cf. Euripides (New York, Putnam’s Sons, 1919), 1, 487. 

*Fd., Ii. 

As a woman, Electra was a relatively inferior person; cf. Aristotle, 
Poetics, Xv. 

* Hippolyte, Iv. The nurse confesses her responsibility, iv. 

7 Les Juifves, III. 
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who plotted her death. In Hardy’s Arsacome the remorse of the 
Scythian ambassador who deserted a friend he had placed in 
jeopardy is alleviated by the realization that another friend must 
bear the brunt of the reproach: 


Tu es pour la pluspart cause de ce malheur, 
Qui me dissuadas d’aller de force ouuerte 
Préuenir- du Heros V’irreparable perte.° 


The shifting of responsibility descends to jugglery in two plays 
of Rotrou. Hermante, dishonored by the king of Epirus, attributes 
her lapse to the prompting of her nurse; her behavior indicates that 
she did not require much coaxing.*° No more trustworthy is Don 
Flaminie, who enlists his valet in a fraud, the issue of which pro- 
vokes the tirade: “Tes conseils m’ont perdu. . .”™ 

The theater of the classical period re-affirms the maxims: “ Pré- 
server nos héros du crime tant qu’il se peut,” “ Faire aimer nos 
principaux acteurs.”?* Its apportionment of responsibility is 
arbitrary. The transgressions of a major personage are usually 
imputable to a subaltern 


dont tout le pouvoir ne sert qu’& faire horreur 
Et détruit, d’autant plus que plus on le voit croitre, 
Ce que l’on doit d’amour aux vertus de son maitre.** 


When no exposure of influence is available, the dramatist resorts 
to diverse maneuvers: lynching of agents, undisputed denuncia- 
tion of confidants, summary condemnation of counselors. Cor- 


8 Mariamne, v. Here, as in Tristan’s Mariane (1636), v, 3, Herod’s 
denunciation is not just: he decreed the death of Mariamne because he 
imagined she had been unfaithful (Mariamne, 01; la Mariane, II, 2, 3). 

ey, 2. 

1° T’Innocente infidélité, I, 2; Iv, 4. 

11 Célie, ow le Vice-Roi de Naples, Iv, 4. Flaminie had already pointed 
out that the valet was the originator of the ill-fated scheme; cf. Iv, 3. 

12 Corneille, Deuxiéme Discours sur le Poéme Dramatique. 

18 Corneille, Othon, I, 1. The faults of Emperor Galba are the doings of 
his ministers. In Th. Corneille’s Ariane (1672) the perfidy of Phaedra is 
encouraged by Pirithous (mI, 1). When there is historical proof of such 
influence, the dramatist may still exaggerate it; cf. Tristan, Mort de 
Seneque (1644), ed. J. Madeleine, Paris, Hachette, 1919. Tristan’s Nero 
is less responsive than Tacitus’ Nero to the suggestion that he kill Seneca; 
ep. I, 1; Iv, 4; v, 4 with the passages of Tacitus’ Annals cited by Madeleine, 
102-103. 
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neille employs these tactics, and no better illustrations can, I be- 
lieve, be found of their ruthlessness. For the first I note Nico- 
méde, with its assassination of three subordinate characters, tvols 
of King Prusias and Queen Arsinoé. The rehabilitation of king 
and queen is effected after Nicoméde is freed by the murder of the 
guard sent to spirit him out of the country. The monarchs sanc- 
tion the rescue in terms which need no comment: 


parmi les douceurs qu’enfin nous recevons, 
Faites-nous savoir, prince, & qui nous vous devons.** 


We shall consider the methods exploited in Cinna and Pompée. 
Adopting the suggestion that he betray Cinna’s conspiracy and 
win Emilie for himself, Maxime has collaborated with his adviser. 
But Emilie’s outburst of loyalty for Cinna puts him to shame, and 
the abortion of the device brings him to himself. He will atone 
for his guilt in Cinna’s conspiracy if Augustus will punish the 
confidant who originated an artifice all the more treacherous for 
its failure and for uniting two persons it was to separate.*® In 
the heat of exculpation he disowns his support of the conspiracy as 
well as the betrayal of it: 


J’ai trahi mon ami, ma maitresse, mon maitre, 
Ma gloire, mon pays, par l’avis de ce traitre.*® 


There is no evidence that the confidant inspired Maxime’s dis- 
loyalty toward Augustus; nor is there denial: the confidant is not 
present as the charge is made.’” 

Achillas (Pompée) exhorts Ptolemy to neutrality in the quarrel 
between Caesar and Pompey: 


Vous pouvez adorer César . 
Cette grande victime est trop pour son autel, 
Et sa téte immolée au dieu de la victoire 


“yo 

18 Cf. Iv, 6; v, 3. An example of a king turning on a counselor after a 
disastrous conclusion of a scheme is found in Scudéry’s Eudowe; cf. Lan- 
caster, op. cit., Part IT, 1, 234. 

16yv, 3. For previous hint, cf. Iv, 6. 

17 The conversation of III, 1 shows, on the contrary, that the confidant 
was not responsible for Maxime’s association with Cinna. It may be added 
that the Maxime-Euphorbe feature of the play has no historical authority; 
ef. Lancaster, op. cit., I, 315. 


2 
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Imprime & votre nom une tache trop noire: 
Ne le pas secourir suffit sans l’opprimer.** 


Ptolemy prefers Photin’s view,’® and orders Achillas to assassinate 
Pompey.”° In avenging the crime Caesar spares Ptolemy. He ex- 
plains his leniency by his regard for Cleopatra; the latter asserts 
that Caesar deplores Ptolemy’s surrender to advisers, 


ces laches politiques 
Qui n’inspirent aux rois que des meurs tyranniques.** 


Out of consideration for himself, Ptolemy defends his lieutenants ; 
out of consideration for Ptolemy, Caesar singles them out for 
retaliation.2? Pompey’s widow derides the discrepancy: 


Aux mines de Pompée il faut une autre offrande; ** 


she must needs be content when 


Achillas et Photin ont recu leurs salaires.** 


The one concession made to Achillas, the fact that he dies “en 
défendant son maitre,” is begrudged as “ une mort trop belle pour 
un traitre.” 75 


87, 1. 

1° Photin tells Ptolemy what Ptolemy wants to hear; but his language, 
with such mottoes as 

La timide équité détruit l’art de régner, I, 1, 
is calculated to prejudice the audience. 

20The account of the assassination (U0, 2) is meant to cast the odium 
of the affair upon Achillas. 

*11v, 2. An inkling of this apology occurs in Cleopatra’s admonition 
to Ptolemy: 

Affranchissez-vous d’eux et de leur tyrannie; 
Rappelez la vertu par leurs conseils bannie... I, 3. 
Cf., also, O, 1. 

*2 The incongruity of a battle ostensibly waged against subaltern char- 
acters is felt by Caesar (Iv,5). Ptolemy fought by the side of his ministers, 
and Caesar’s men were ordered to spare him. Thus the relative obscurity 
of Ptolemy in the second half of the play is due to the efforts made to save 
his prestige. 

9, %. 

%*v,4. It is true that Ptolemy’s death—which “lui rend toute sa gloire ” 
—makes further retaliation impossible. 

>, &. 
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If one confidant is more ignominiously punished (put to death 
by an executioner), the other is more ostentatiously branded. 
Perhaps the ineffectual counselor is more blameworthy for bend- 
ing to the king’s will; certainly the degrading of Achillas facili- 
tates the redeeming of Ptolemy. 

I have found no better illustrations of the shifting of responsi- 
bility than those cited above; I wish, however, to point out two 
later plays in which the convention strikes more plainly perhaps 
at historical evidence. Racine palliates the cruelty of Nero by 
making the advice of a confidant the deciding factor in the first 
outbreak of the “monstre naissant.” The provoking manner of 
the advice would fairly well account for its effectiveness : 

Vous seriez libre alors, seigneur, et devant vous 


Ces maitres orgueilleux fléchiraient comme nous. 
Quoi done! ignorez-vous tout ce qu’ils osent dire! . . .*° 


The counselor further demonstrates his hand when, on his own 
initiative, he attempts to complete a deed in the midst of which 
Nero remains confounded.?’ 

In Le Comte d’Essex Thomas Corneille distorts English history 
to provide a sortie for an eminent personage. Queen Elizabeth 


gives herself up to resentment with an abandon which makes her 
the fiercest of Essex’s adversaries . . . and the most unreliable, 
since, in siding with those who seek his life, she is only combating 
his disdain for her love: 


la raison d’état, en le privant du jour, 
Servira de prétexte 4 la raison d’amour.”® 


At the hour of the execution Essex’s indifference has not abated, 
and the queen drops her unavailing threat. Her pardon arrives too 
late. She then imputes the earl’s death to Lord Cecil, who, she 
affirms, carried out a warrant unsigned.”® 

The examples cited portray notable figures credulous and vacil- 


2° Britannicus, Iv, 4. The sole justification for the réle of Narcisse is the 
statement of Tacitus (Annals, xm, 1) that in Narcisse there were, fully 
developed, the vices which were still hidden in Nero; cf. First Pref. of 
Britannicus, 

7, 8. 28 rT, 4. 

2° Voltaire did justice of this subterfuge; cf. L. Alfreda Hill, The Tudors 
in French Drama, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1932, p. 140. 
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lating, susceptible to influence and prompt in disavowal, engaging 
in evil as a digression from their intrinsic nature and swerving 
back from disappointment over the profits of mischief. They are, 
moreover, aided in safeguarding or regaining their prestige. The 
shifting of responsibility to minor figures is a matter of etiquette 
in which, by direction or indirection, the entire cast collaborates. 
It is done at the expense of evidence (within the play or without), 
of adequacy in requital, of the coherence and the relief of the 
personages favored. It explains, in part at least, why in XVIIth 
century French drama the malefactor seldom displays the stead- 
fastness of a Don John (Much Ado About Nothing) or an Edmund 
(King Lear) and why, in particular, the transgressing monarch 
does not reach the stature of a Macbeth or a Claudius. 


New York University Maurice BavupIn 





MILTON, JONSON, AND THE YOUNG COWLEY 


The unpublished manuscript of Nicholas Oldisworth’s A Recol- 
lection of Certain Scattered Poems, recently acquired by the Bod- 
leian Library, contains a poem of only four lines in length which 
is of some interest because of the light it may cast upon two vexed 
questions concerning the literary relationships of Abraham Cowley: 
his early influence on John Milton, and his personal acquaintance 
with Ben Jonson. It also suggests certain facts connected with 
the composition and publication of his own first book. The qua- 
train reads as follows: 


ON ABRAHAM COWLEY THE YONG POET LAUREAT. 


Ben Johnson’s wombe was great; and wee 
Did doubt, what might the issue bee: 
But now he brings forth to his praise, 
And loe, an Infant crown’d with Baies.? 


The “issue” is undoubtedly Cowley’s Poetical Blossoms, the 
first known edition of which is dated 1633. But the complete title 
of Oldisworth’s MS., prepared by himself for the press, continues 
thus: “ Written Long Since by an Undergraduate, Being One of 


+See p. 116 of MS. 
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the Students of Christ Church in Oxford, and Now in the Year 
1644 Transcribed by the Author and Dedicated to His Wife.” 
Young Oldisworth, the grandson of Sir Nicholas Overbury and the 
nephew of Sir Thomas Overbury,? entered Christ Church in 1628 
as a King’s Scholar from Westminster School and received his 
B. A. on April 24, 1632. These dates are important if Oldis- 
worth’s statements about writing his poems while an undergraduate 
are worth anything. Moreover, virtually all the poems in the col- 
lection which can be dated were written between 1629 and 1632.‘ 
If this evidence can be at all trusted, it at least raises some doubts 
as to the date of the public appearance (if not actual publication) 
of Cowley’s first work. 

Perhaps the whole question becomes most interesting, however, 
when attention is focused upon its bearing on one of John Milton’s 
best known minor poems, the sonnet commonly entitled “On His 
Having Arrived at the Age of Twenty-Three,” the underlined 


* See DNB. under “ Giles Oldisworth.” 

® These seem to be the facts, although there are some peculiarities in the 
records of most of the Westminster Scholars of this time. According to 
Joseph Welch, Alumni Westmonasterienses . . . (London, 1852), p. 100, 
Oldisworth was “ Elected to Oxford, A. D. 1628.” The fact that he went 
up to the university almost at once, although his formal matriculation did 
not occur until a surprisingly long time later, is proved by the Buttery 
Books of Christ Church, in which, on July 4, 1628, during the fourth week 
of the term, the entry “ Owleworth—iij s. ij d.” is found at the side of the 
other names, as if it were an addition. These entries then continue regu- 
larly as “ Owleworth,” “Owleswoorth,” ete., through 1631. The Buttery 
Book for the beginning of 1632 is missing, but the earliest for that year, 
commencing on September 14, omits his name. The reason is obvious, 
since on February 24, 1631/2, he had at last officially matriculated, and 
on April 24, 1632, at the age of twenty, he was granted his B. A. (See 
Welch, p. 101, and Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses (Oxford, 1891), vol. 
Im, early series—both references having been checked directly with the 
University Registers.) He had therefore left Oxford as an undergraduate 
by the end of April—if not earlier, since the period of his stay had already 
been slightly longer than was required. The peculiar discrepancy between 
the dates of his entry and his matriculation I have not been able to explain; 
but the academic careers of other Westminster Scholars parallel his. 

‘His poem “On the Birth of James, Duke of York” (an event occurring 
on October 15, 1633) is an exception, but the fact that this poem was not 
a part of the original group is suggested by its having been included, along 
with some Latin verses by the same author, among the series of poems 
written by Oxford men upon this occasion (see Welch, p. 101). 
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phrases of which, as first pointed out by Gosse, who was supported 
by Grosart,® are decidedly mysterious: 


How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three and twentieth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 
That I to manhood am arrived so near, 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely-happy spirits endu’th.... 


The date of this sonnet is of course December 9, 1631, or there- 
abouts. Could Milton have heard of the Poetical Blossoms and its 
precocious young author, born in 1618, at this time? One of the 
chief objections to this interpretation has naturally been the dates. 
In another place I have already presented the previously known 
evidence for thinking that 1633, the apparent date of publica- 
tion of Cowley’s book, should not be taken as the actual date when 
the name of the “yong poét laureat” became known to many 
readers.® Briefly summarized, the case is based upon the follow- 
ing points: Thomas Sprat’s statement in his life of Cowley, some 
thirty-five years later, “In the thirteenth year of his age came 
forth a little book under his name”; Cowley’s own reference in 
“Of Myself” to an ode which was written “ when I was but thir- 
teen years old, and which was then printed with many other 
verses ”; the sentence in Benjamin Masters’s commendatory poem, 


Nor yet was Cato’s judgment at thirteen 
So great as thine; 


and the phrase “ Aetat: suae 13” which Robert Vaughan placed 
upon his engraving of Cowley’s portrait for use in the volume 
which seemingly was being prepared for the press and probably 
being circulated in MS. as early as 1631, although it did not 
actually get into print until 1633.’ 

Nicholas Oldisworth, even though he was then an undergraduate 


5A. Grosart, Complete Works ... of Abraham Cowley (Edinburgh, 
1881), 1, xliii. 

®See my Abraham Cowley (Oxford, 1931), pp. 22-23. 

7 Entry was made upon the Stationers’ Registers on October 19, 1632, 
and the license of Sir Henry Herbert was granted on the same date. Cf. 
Jean Loiseau, Abraham Cowley ... (Paris, 1931), p. 39. 
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at Oxford, might well have followed Cowley’s career in London, 
for Cowley was at that time a King’s Scholar at Westminster 
School, where Oldisworth had studied before him; moreover, in 
their poems and acknowledgments both young poets respectfully 
mention Lambert Osbalston, the head master—a man with an 
unusual interest in the composition of poetry by his students. 
Oldisworth’s epigram, then, with its probable date of 1631 or 1632, 
may lend additional support to the speculation that Cowley’s 
Poetical Blossoms had been given to a fairly wide public before 
its official printing and that this work by a school-boy author was 
at least partly responsible for the melancholy mood in which Milton 
wrote the octave of his birthday sonnet.® 

But whether or not the proof of such an indirect relation- 
ship between Cowley and Milton at this stage of their careers 
be acceptable, Oldisworth’s casual lines with very little doubt give 
the answer to another widely discussed but previously unsolved 
problem: Did Cowley actually know Ben Jonson? ‘The proba- 
bilities, of course, have all been in favor of the affirmative.® For 
instance, Ben had been living in Westminster since 1628, if not 
earlier,!° and Cowley’s school was not far off. Moreover, William 
Cartwright, one of old Ben’s favorite “Sons,” had himself been a 
Westminster boy, and could hardly have refrained from introduc- 
ing this new prodigy to his master. Lord Clarendon, who as sim- 
ple Edward Hyde had been another favorite Son, has also said that 
Cowley had ascribed much of his “ flight beyond all men. . . to 
the example and learning of Ben Jonson.” ** Nevertheless among all 
the names of Jonson’s circle, young men and old, but mostly about 
the age of twenty, that of the boy Cowley has never before appeared, 


8 The continuation of Milton’s admiration for Cowley is of course well 
known. Cf. my Abraham Cowley, pp. 23, 51-2, and 155, for a summing up. 

®In 1836, in fact, an author signing himself “ Father Prout” pretended 
that he had found a series of Cowley’s lost familiar letters, among which 
was one describing a visit of Cowley to Jonson in 1637; these forgeries 
were printed in Fraser’s Magazine, xt (April, 1836), 395-406, and xIv 
(August, 1836), 234-41. Their authorship is discussed by Grosart in The 
Athenaeum for July 17, 1897, p. 99. 

10 See C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1925), 1, 
98n., 102. Oldisworth’s poem, “Iter Australe,” also confirms this fact; 
Herford and Simpson are aware of this poem, but attribute it to Michael 
Oldisworth instead of Nicholas Oldisworth (p. 113 n.). 

11 Clarendon, Life... (Oxford, 1827), 1, 34. 
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although at least two of his friends and patrons, who shortly after 
are mentioned frequently in connection with him, are found there; 
these are Lord Falkland and Sir Kenelm Digby.1* Before the 
present time, the chief proof of Clarendon’s assertion of Jonson’s 
influence has resided implicitly in Cowley’s comedy of humors, 
The Guardian, later revised as Cutter of Coleman Street. Now 
Oldisworth’s quatrain links the old and the young poet indis- 
putably. There can be little question of the acquaintance of the 
two. Oldisworth’s lines, however, go a great deal farther. They 
even indicate that Cowley was almost a disciple of the great Ben. 
Interpreted, they imply that Poetical Blossoms was ushered into 
the world under Jonson’s protection—that Jonson had made a 
sort of mystery of the forthcoming collection and had then pro- 
duced the new poet to the applause of his group. 

To summarize, even though Poetical Blossoms was very prob- 
ably not published until 1633, it was pretty clearly being cir- 
culated as early as 1631. Abraham Cowley, at the age of thirteen 
or so, was already “the yong poét laureat ” to the old poet laureate 
and his circle, and had also in all likelihood aroused an ill-repressed 
envy in the bosom of the future author of Paradise Lost. What more 
auspicious beginning could the most ambitious young writer have 
asked for? 

ArtHur H. NETHERCOT 

Northwestern University 





MILTON, LYCIDAS AND PROPERTIUS, ELEGIES, III, 7 


The sources of Lycidas have been treated in considerable detail * 
but it is my belief that too little attention has been devoted to the 
elegiac tradition. This is not to deny the importance of the pas- 
toral influence of Theocritus, Moschus. Vergil, Sannazaro, and 
Spenser. The elegiac sources may be identified with some confi- 
dence, for there are in Milton clearer echoes of his reading than 
Hanford ? seems to allow. 


12 Herford and Simpson, I, 112, 109. 

1See D. H. Stevens, Reference Guide to Milton, Nos. 272, 301, 588-618. 

24 Milton Handbook, 1929, 127 (in connection with the sources of 
Comus), “Milton’s borrowings, here and elsewhere, are never literal. 
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At one time Milton was an enthusiastic imitator of the elegists, 
for he says in the Apology for Smectymnuus: ® 


“... others were the smooth elegiac poets, . . . which in imitation I 


found most easy.... I was so allured to read, that no recreation came 
to me better welcome . . . they could esteem themselves worthiest to love 


those high perfections, which under one or other name they took to 
celebrate.” 


It is clear from Milton’s words that he had Tibullus and Pro- 
pertius in mind though he nowhere names them. He does mention 
Ovid,* Catullus,> and Gallus® elsewhere. Milton’s reference to 
elegiac pseudonyms strengthens the case for his familiarity with 
Tibullus and Propertius’ since Apuleius (Apol. 10) gives us no 
real name for Ovid’s Corinna though he supplies this information 
in the case of the other elegists. 

The English conception of elegy (largely due to Gray’s influence) 
is so prevalent that we are likely to forget that the term was not 
thus used by the ancients. The typical Augustan elegy was erotic 
and it was the erotic elegy which chiefly interested Milton at the 
time. However, other types of Roman elegy do occur and in Pro- 
pertius there are several examples of the threnetic. One of these, 
111, 7, On the drowning of Paetus, deserves consideration because 


of its possible relation to Lycidas. My purpose here does not 
require the demonstration of verbal reminiscences; it is enough to 


Even when we are reasonably sure of his indebtedness the relation is apt 
to be so distant and intangible that one feels that his recollection must 
have been an unconscious one.” 

® See the whole passage, Hanford, op. cit. 274. 

* Hlegy 1, 22; Hlegy vi, 19. 

5 Ad Joannem Rousium, note. 

® Mansus, 4. 

7 The story of Hylas is found in many ancient authors but the Miltonic 
expression, Elegy vil, 24: Thiodamantaeus Hylas, can be found among the 
Romans only in Propertius, 1, 20, 6. Apollonius, Argonautica, 1, 1207 ff. 
does supply the father’s name, but not the adjectival form. Jerram cites 
three verbal parallels to Propertius, Lycidas, 166, “For Lycidas, your 
sorrow, is not dead,” and Propertius, 1, 14, 18, Illa etiam duris mentibus 
esse dolor; Epitaphium Damonis, 73, ista canunt surdo, and Propertius, 
Iv, 8, 47, cantabant surdo; Epitaphium Damonis, 79, Saturni grave saepe 
fuit pastoribus astrum, and Propertius Iv, 1, 84, et grave Saturni sidus in 
omne caput. To these may be added Lycidas, 164, “ And, o ye dolphins, 
waft the hapless youth,” and Propertius, 1, 26, 17, sed tibi subsidio del- 
phinum currere vidi. 
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indicate similarities in mood and technique between the work of 
Milton and Propertius. 

Before examining the two poems a brief summary of Propertius’ 
elegy will be convenient: 


Money, you are the source of man’s woes. You drowned Paetus and left 
his mother no corpse to bury. Winds and waves, who snatched him away 
in the night, Agamemnon learned your ruthlessness. Restore his body 
that his tomb may warn others. Mankind will not cease to venture on the 
sea. Paetus too would be alive had he been content with rustic sim- 
plicity. Hear his dying cry as the waves washed over him. Why did you 
not save him Nereids? Never will I venture on the sea, love will be my 
pursuit. 


Certain resemblances in the two poems are due to coincidence. 
Each poet was writing in memory of a young ® acquaintance who 
had been drowned. This very fact is likely to have reminded 
Milton of Propertius’ treatment of the same theme. One feature 
of Lycidas may be connected most closely with the elegy on Paetus; 
the use of digressions in connection with an epicede. Propertius 
reflects on the curse of greed and the folly of seafaring. Both 
topics are related to the death of Paetus, but show the same sort of 
shift of the poet’s interest that we find in Milton’s digressions on 
Fame and on the Church. The poet allows his own reflections to 
obscure the main object of the poem. The fact that Edward King 
had intended to take orders in the Church scarcely justifies Milton’s 
attack, and precedent for including references to the Church has 
been sought in many of the pastorals of the century or two preced- 
ing.® The existence of these earlier references to the church may 
account for the subject matter of the digression, but the incorpora- 
tion of such elements in a lament is better accounted for by the 
form of Propertius’ elegy than by the assumption that Milton is 
simply following the pastoral tradition. The apparent lack of sym- 
pathy for King’s chosen profession is equalled only by Propertius’ 
cynical contempt for the occupation which caused Paetus’ death. 
The mood which governs the digressions is in both cases strikingly 
the same. Each poet uses elaborate technical devices in order to 
create an opportunity to treat subjects of real interest to him. 
Propertius personifies money in order to accomplish the transition 


8 Of. “ Young Lycidas” (9) and miseros primae lanuginis annos (59). 
® e, g. Mantuan, Spenser, and Fletcher. 
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and Milton appeals to the Muse who suggests the theme of Fame 
through the reference to her son’® Orpheus. Again Propertius 
shifts to the second person to introduce his reflections on death by 
drowning as Milton introduces the attack on the Church in Peter’s 
address. 

The conclusion of each poem has the same emphasis. The poet 
turns to himself and with no expression of feeling for the dead 
considers his own course. Milton’s “ fresh Woods” and “ Pastures 
new ” may or may not indicate some more lofty goal but it is no 
less personal than Propertius’ intention of remaining the idle poet 
of love. 

On the basis of these structural similarities it is worth while to 
notice certain turns of phrase which may well indicate that Milton’s 
indebtedness to Propertius included verbal echoes.*? With Lycidas, 
100, 102: 


It was that fatal and perfidious bark... 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine 


compare III, 7, 16: 
portabat sanctos alveus ille viros. 


Each poet stresses the fact that the drowned man was ‘ righteous’ 
and deserved divine protection which he failed to receive. The 
same image is incorporated in the following passages, Lycidas, 50: 


. when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas 


and II, 7, 56: 


cum moribunda niger clauderet ora liquor. 


The inability of Orpheus’ mother to aid him is perhaps suggested 
by the treatment of Paetus’ mother; Lycidas, 58-60: 


What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 
Whom universal Nature did lament. 


10She was also the ‘mother’ of Lycidas who “knew himself to sing, 
and build the lofty rhyme.” In both poems the emphasis is maternal not 
erotic, 

11 Professor C. G. Osgood, with whom I have discussed this paper, sug- 
gests that careful reading of Propertius’ elegy will indicate other echoes, 
tco intangible for demonstration, but none the less real. 
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and 111, 7, 9, 10: 


Et mater non iusta piae dare debita terrae 
nec pote cognatos inter humare rogos. 


There are certainly many differences in the two poems. There 
is nothing in Propertius parallel to the pastoral element in Milton; 
nothing in Milton resembling the dying speech of Paetus. The 
theme, the reproach of the Nymphs, the interrogation of waves and 
winds, and the blame attaching to the ships may be coincidences or 
commonplaces. Nevertheless, certain features of Lycidas show that 
- Milton was influenced by Propertius’ poem on a similar theme. 


F. R. B. GopDOLPHIN 
Princeton University 





MILTON’S RULES FOR -£D 


In her admirable introduction to The Manuscript of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost Book I (1931), Miss Helen Darbishire states as the 
second of her conclusions regarding Milton’s purposes in spelling 
the fact that he depended on spelling to give the “ right metrical 
reading.” Under this category she gives Milton’s rules for the 
spelling of final -ed of preterite and past participle. There are 
three: (a) When e is required to indicate a metrical syllable he 
spells -ed; (b) when e is required to indicate, not a metrical syl- 
lable, but the length of the preceding vowel, or the soft pronuncia- 
tion of g or c, he omits e and indicates its omission by an apos- 
trophe; (c) when e is not required for either of these purposes he 
omits it and dispenses with the apostrophe (p. xxxi). Unques- 
tionably the first rule is correct; but the second and the third 
excite some doubt. Miss Darbishire admits that neither the 
amanuenses nor the printers found it easy to carry through “ these 
exacting distinctions,” and says that “the printed text presents 
many inconsistencies ”; but she thinks that Milton’s intentions are 
clear. What are the facts? 

In the first edition of Book I,’ there are 172 examples of the use 
of the apostrophe with d in preterites and past participles. There 


1I have used The Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. Beeching (1900), 
in which Paradise Lost is reprinted from the first edition. 
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are 38 cases in which the apostrophe is omitted.? It should be 
noted that the following words are spelled both with and without 
the apostrophe: equal’d (40, 488), equald (248); joyn’d (577), 
joynd (90) ; scatter’d (325), scatterd (304). The word followed 
is spelled both with -ed (238) and with the apostrophe (467), but 
is metrically dissyllabic in both cases. In a rather large number 
of words the apostrophe does not indicate a preceding long vowel: 
equal’d (40), witness’d (57), answer’d (127), wing’d (175), and 
so on. On the other hand, the apostrophe is sometimes omitted 
after a long vowel or diphthong: rowld (223), obeyd (337), 
upreard (532), assayd (619). In short, the evidence from the 
first edition of Book I does not clearly establish rules (b) and (c). 
The same statement is true of the second edition. 

In the Manuscript of Book I there are 179 examples of pre- 
terites and past participles spelled with the apostrophe. There are 
34 examples in which the apostrophe is omitted. The following 
words are spelled both with and without the apostrophe: equall’d 
(488, 719), equalld (40, 248); wing’d (674), Wingd (175); 
call’d (82, 340, 405, 438, 757), calld (300, 314) ; scatter’d (325), 
scattered (304); rais’d (99), Raisd (44); joyn’d (577), Joynd 
(90). In the Manuscript, as in the printed edition, the apostrophe 
frequently does not indicate a preceding long vowel. To the ex- 
amples cited from the first edition I may add the following from 
the Manuscript: swallow’d (142), shatter’d (232), fewell’d (234), 
condens’d (429), borrow’d (483), fill’d (495), doubl’d (616), 
ilumin’d (666). Sometimes after a long vowel or diphthong, the 
apostrophe is omitted: rowld (223), Regained (270). Thus, the 
Manuscript, which Miss Darbishire (p. xix) says is the work of a 
scrupulously careful scribe, does not indicate a clear distinction 
between forms using the apostrophe and those omitting it. If 
Milton really intended to discriminate between these forms, his 
amanuenses apparently failed to carry out his purpose. 

With regard to the use and the omission of the apostrophe with 
preterite and past participle, there is some valuable evidence in the 
anonymous life of Milton, which with much probability Miss Dar- 
bishire assigns to Milton’s nephew John Phillips.* In this Life, 


2 Final -t, as in the words vanquisht, mixt, rackt, is counted as equi- 
valent to final -d. 
®*The Early Lives of Milton (London, 1932), pp. xvi ff. 
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which Miss Darbishire reprints from Bodl. MS. Wood, D4 (ibid., 
p. 337), it is interesting to observe how unstressed -ed is treated. 
In 104 examples the apostrophe is used with d. In 19 cases the 
apostrophe is omitted. The following words are spelled both with 
and without the apostrophe: liv’d (19, 21, 27, 33), livd (22); 
return’d (21), returnd (21); receiv’d (19), receivd (81); ea- 
pressd (20), expressd (31); call’d (2%), calld (22), happen’d 
(24), happend (33); Regain’d (29), regaind (29). Here also 
the apostrophe frequently does not indicate a preceding long 
vowel: skill’d (19), practis’d (20), offer’d (22), and so on. It 
may be added that the proportion of apostrophes omitted to those 
used, roughly one to six, is not far different from that in the first 
edition and in the Manuscript. In the Life, the omission of the 
apostrophe does not seem to be significant; in fact, the omission 
seems to be merely a matter of chance. I think that the same state- 
ment applies to the omission of the apostrophe in Paradise Lost. 
Moreover, why should the apostrophe be used after a long vowel? 
Readers had no need of this mark as a guide to pronunciation. I 
conclude that the apostrophe was not used for this purpose. There- 
fore, in place of rules (b) and (c), I propose this one: Milton used 
the apostrophe with d to indicate the omission of a metrical syl- 
lable. The omission of the apostrophe is accidental and mean- 
ingless. 

Finally, it is obvious that John Phillips’ treatment of -ed in 
this Life is almost parallel with that in Paradise Lost, Book I. 
Although there is no external proof that as an amanuensis John, 
as well as Edward, had a share in Paradise Lost, the similarity 
pointed out here might favor the idea that he had.* Miss Dar- 
bishire says that the Manuscript scribe, “a scrupulously careful 
copyist,” did not write from dictation but “transcribed from a 
written text... .”° In the light of Miss Darbishire’s proof that 
John Phillips kept in touch with his uncle, and probably visited 
him often, it is not unreasonable to suppose that John was one of 
the amanuenses who prepared the “ written text ” of Paradise Lost. 


The Rice Institute GrorRGE W. WHITING 


“In Edward’s Life of his uncle I have not found one example of an 
apostrophe omitted before d. In several words the apostrophe is omitted 
before ft. 

5 The Manuscript of Milton’s Paradise Lost Book I, p. xviii. 
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THE DATE OF NAHUM TATE’S DEATH 


Everyone who has attempted to ascertain the precise date of the 
death of Nahun Tate seems to have allowed himself to become 
confused. Whincop, Chetwood, and Cibber simply set down the 
year, 1716. DNB. follows the Biographia Dramatica in giving 
August 12, 1715. Ward and the Cambridge History give only the 
year 1715, and more recent editors are equally vague, the most 
puzzling information being in Broadus,’ who presents two different 
dates on pages which face one another—July 23, 1715 (p. 98), 
and July 30, 1715 (p. 99). He repeats July 23, 1715, on page 
106. 

An examination of the evidence proves that the poet died on 
July 30,1715. In arriving at this conclusion, the method has been 
to refer to contemporary journals, and where these are not in agree- 
ment, to select the earliest date, on the assumption that the death 
of the poet would not be announced as long as he was alive, and 
to examine every other date to determine how such erroneous sug- 
gestions came to be first made. The earliest announcement occurs 
in The Weekly Packet, No. 161, from Saturday, July 30, to Satur- 
day, August 6, 1715: 

Nahum Tate, departed this Life on Saturday last, and will, it is said, be 
succeeded by Mr. John Dennis, one of the King’s Waiters at the Custom- 
House. (pp. [1-2].) 


This statement is confirmed by an item in Notes and Queries, 
Third Series, VIII, 518: 


The following morceau from The Weekly Journal, with Fresh Advices 
Foreign and Domestick, August 6, 1715, deserves the space it will occupy 
in your columns in a note: — 

This day 7 Night died Nathaniel (sic!) Tate, Esq., who succeeds Mr. 
Shadwell as Poet Laureat ... ’Tis believed Nicholas Row, Esq., will suc- 
ceed him. 


Broadus, himself, quotes a third source, The British Weekly 
Mercury, July 30 to August 6, 1715: “On Saturday Morning last, 
dy’d Nahum Tate, Poet-Laureat.”? In the light of these contem- 


1 Broadus, Edmund Kemper, The Laureateship in. England (Oxford, 
1921). 
* Broadus, Edmund, The Laureateship, p. 99n. 
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porary announcements, it is plain that the date of Tate’s death is 
July 30, 1715, even without the final and conclusive proof that the 
register of St. George’s, Southwark, has the following entry: 
“ Aug. 1, 1715, Nahum Tate, next to Prince Eugene, the Mint.” ° 
Broadus’s mistake in presenting the date on two occasions as July 
23, is easily understood. He has simply counted back seven days 
from the earlier date of the period covered by each journal, rather 
than from the date of publication. This error has fixed the date 
one week too early. 

To understand the second error, which suggests August 12, 1715, 
it is necessary to return to primary sources. The Weekly Packet, 
No. 163, August 13 to August 20, 1715, carries this announcement : 


Nicholas Rowe, Esq., appointed Poet-Laureat, in the Room of N. Tate, Esq., 
deceas’d on the 12th Instant took the Usual Oath before the Duke of 
Bolton, Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household. (p. 2.) 


That this date is erroneous is clear from the same journal, No. 161, 
of two weeks earlier, August 6; and there is still further evidence 
in No. 162, for the period from Saturday, August 1 to Saturday, 
August 13: “ Nicholas Row and John Dennis, Esqs., are made 
Poet-Laureat and Histiographer to his Majesty.” (p. 3.) It is self- 
evident that if Tate had died but on the twelfth instant, the 
journal which appeared upon the following day could never have 
carried such an announcement. It must have taken at least a few 
days to appoint even a Laureate. 

The third error is a more serious one, involving, as it does, the 
year as well as the day, and having had as its consequences, from 
Doctor Johnson’s time on, considerable confusion about Tate’s 
final status as Laureate and the appointment of his successor. Once 
again, the blunder may be traced to a contemporary—or near-con- 
temporary—source. This time it is the Poetical Register for 1719 
that is at fault: “... He [Tate] died in the Mint, Anno 1716, 
and was interr’d in St. George’s Church, Southwark.” (p. 255.) It 
has been the popular assumption that contemporary evidence would 
be trustworthy, and, accordingly, a dozen biographers have been 
led astray over the last two centuries. 

The consequence has been that Tate has shared with Dryden the 
unenviable reputation of having been the only Laureates who, dur- 


® Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, x1, 100. 
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ing their lives, lost the official appointment. Rowe succeeded on 
August 12, 1715, and according to the Register, Tate must have 
lived for at least some months longer. Doctor Johnson, himself, 
was deceived thus: 


At the accession of King George he [Rowe] was made poet-laureate; I am 
afraid by the ejection of poor Nahum Tate, who (1716) died in the Mint, 
where he was forced to seek shelter by extreme poverty.‘ 


Acadia University H. F. Scort-THomas 





GOLDSMITH’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
ROMAN COMIQUE 


In December, 1775,1 a year and a half after Goldsmith’s death, 
the publisher Griffin issued The Comic Romance of Monsieur 
Scarron, translated by Oliver Goldsmith.2 The authenticity of 
this unevenly written and badly printed work has been questioned 
from the very beginning. Griffin himself led the way in the 
first sentence of his ‘ Address to the Public’: ‘The following 
translation, (a few sheets excepted) was executed by the late Dr. 


Goldsmith.’ He then proceeds with glowing praise for Goldsmith’s 
work, comparing it most favorably with its predecessor the often 
reprinted translation of Brown, Savage, and others, and in con- 
cluding he explains that since the third part was not written by 
Scarron it has been handled by the translator with great freedom. 
This whole statement was received with caution by the contem- 


‘ 4Johnson, Samuel, Works (1810), x, 66. 

1This date of publication is open to question. ‘In a few days will be 
published’ advertisements appeared in the Whitehall Evening Post for 
Dec. 2-5, 1775, and in other newspapers from then until Dec. 21. ‘ This 
day is published’ advertisements appeared in Lloyd’s Evening Post for 
Feb. 19-21, 1776, and in other newspapers from then until March 9. The 
work was listed among new books in the Dec., 1775, issues of the Gentle- 
men’s Magazine and the London Magazine, and was reviewed in the London 
Review, Dec., 1775, the Critical Review, Jan., 1776, and the Monthly Review, 
July, 1776. The first reviewers may have received advance copies a month 
or more before public sale. 

2 For full collation see Iolo A. Williams, Seven XVIIIth Century Bibliog- 
raphies, 1924, pp. 169-70, or Temple Scott, Oliver Goldsmith, 1928, pp. 
341-2; neither mentions press numbers, cf. infra, p. 176. 


3 
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porary reviewers, and the correctness of the attribution to Gold- 
smith has been treated with some incredulity ever since,* but until 
recently no attempt was made to verify or disprove it. 

The first thorough examination of Griffin’s claim was made by 
Mr, A. L. Sells in 1924. Mr. Sells assigned to Goldsmith only the 
first nine chapters, and, tentatively, the novel, ‘The Rival 
Brothers.’ Mr. Sells based his conclusions on his detection of 
various minor errors and inconsistencies, and on his knowledge 
of Goldsmith’s style. His conclusions are fairly sound—it will be 
seen later that the first seven chapters can properly be called Gold- 
smith’s, though nothing else in the book is really his—but he could 
have attained both greater precision and greater assurance if he 
had not neglected the one thing needful, the comparison of Gold- 
smith’s translation with its predecessor,’ the work of Brown and 
Savage.® Such a comparison is revealing. Let us begin with the 
first sentence in each version. 


Bright Phoebus had already performed above half his Career; and his 
Chariot having past the Meridian, and got on the Declivity of the Sky, 
rolled on swifter than he desired. Had his Horses been willing to have 
made use of the Slopingness of the Way, they might have finished the 
Remainder of the Day in less than half a Quarter of an Hour: But instead 
of pulling amain, they curvetted about, snuffing a briny Air, which set 
them a neighing, and made them sensible that they were near the Sea, 
where their Father is said to take his Rest every Night. To speak more 


° Cf. the reviewers cited in n. 1, also Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, ed. 
Bolton Corney, 1845, p. 200, and Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. J. W. M. 
Gibbs, 1884-6, 5 vols., 11, 136 n. 

* Arthur L. Sells, Les Sources Frangaises de Goldsmith, pp. 170-4. 

5 Such a comparison seems never to have been made except by Bolton 
Corney, loc. cit., and he was interested only in the scraps of verse. By 
an odd mischance the quatrain he reprints (Comic Romance II, 161) is not 
Goldsmith’s though it is also not Brown’s; ef. infra, p. 176. The only 
verses by Goldsmith in the work are the two couplets, I, 297, that Brown 
had left untranslated. 

*The Whole Comical Works of Mons. Scarron ... translated by Mr. 
Tho. Brown, Mr. Savage, and others. London, 1700, 1703, 1712, 1727 (2 
vols.), 1741, Dublin, 1751-2 (2 vols.), London, 1759 (2 vols.). In the 
two volume editions the first volume contains the Comical Romance. This 
translation (referred to hereafter as Brown’s) made liberal use of an 
earlier translation by J. B. [John Bulteel?], London, 1676, work that 
seems to have been unknown to Goldsmith. 
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like a Man, and in plainer Terms; it was betwiat five and sia of the Clock, 
when a Cart came into the Market-Place of Mans." 


The sun had already performed more than half his course, and having 
reached the declivity of the heavens, was hastening, with his usual velocity, 
to his nightly goal: in plain English, it was betwiat five and sia of the 
clock, when a cart drove into the market-place of Mans.® 


And, as a check, let us include the French: 


Le soleil avoit achevé plus de la moitié de sa course, & son char ayant 
attrapé le penchant du Monde, rouloit plus vite qu’il ne vouloit. Si ses 
chevaux eussent voulu profiter de la pente du chemin, ils eussent achevé 
ce qui restoit du jour en moins d’un demi-quart-d’heure; mais au lieu de 
tirer de toute leur force, ils ne s’amusoient qu’ faire des courbettes, 
respirant un air marin qui les faisoit hennir, & les avertissoit que la mer 
étoit proche, ot l’on dit que leur Maitre se couche toutes les nuits. Pour 
parler plus humainement & plus intelligiblement, il étoit entre cing & six, 
quand une charrette entra dans les Halles du Mans.° 


Even a hasty inspection of these three versions will show a 
number of interesting possibilities or probabilities. Most striking 
is the fact that although Goldsmith has omitted a large part of 
the deliberate pomposity of the introduction, and departed quite 
freely from the earlier version, his own, after the first ten words, 


could have been made without any reference to the original at 
all. His translation thereafter is no more correct than Brown’s, 
far less literal, and it shows no evidence of a collation of the 
French text. There is also positive reason for believing that he 
had Brown’s translation actually before his eyes when he was at 
work: ‘performed’ for ‘achevé’, and ‘declivity’ for ‘ pente’ 
seem inspired by Brown rather than Scarron. Still more the con- 
clusion of the passage betrays Goldsmith’s technique; Brown’s 
words even to the added phrase ‘ of the clock’ are reproduced with 
the single exception of ‘ drove’ for ‘ came’. 


7 Brown, 7th ed., 1759, 1, 1-2. This is the edition Goldsmith must have 
used because it alone contains certain printer’s errors reproduced in Gold- 
smith; e.g. Goldsmith (I, 84) & 1759 ‘ Bridge of So’: 1700-52 ‘ Bridge de 
[or of] Sé [or Se] ’; @ (1, 110) & 1759 ‘if am at last’: 1700-52 ‘if I am 
at last’; @ (1, 258) & 1759 ‘billet-deaux’: 1700-52 ‘ Billet-doux.’ I have 
not seen 1741, but the testimony of the other editions is sufficient. Italics 
here and throughout are mine. 8 Goldsmith I, 1. 

*Scarron, Roman Comique, Paris, 1752, 3 vols., I, 1-2. Any of the 
numerous contemporary editions would do as well. 
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Let us continue the comparison with a short passage from the 


next page: 


Brown I, 2 

A young Man, as poor in Clothes 
as rich in Mien, walked by the Side 
of the Cart: He had a great Patch 
on his Face (which covered one of 
his Eyes, and half of one Cheek) 
and carried a long Birding-Piece on 
his WShouider, wherewith he had 
murthered several Magpies, Jays, 
and Crows, ... 


Goldsmith 1, 2 

By the side of the cart walked a 
young man as poor in cloaths, as 
rich in mein. He wore a patch on 
his face, of so enormous a size, that 
it quite eclipsed one eye, and half of 
one cheek; and carried on his 
shoulder a long fowling-piece, which 
had been the death of crows, jays, 
and magpies, without number. 


Here it is even more obvious that Goldsmith is merely revamping 
the old translation to save himself the trouble of making a new 


one.'° 
final conclusions. 


Brown I, 14 
Rancour went into the Inn some- 
thing more than half drunk: La 
Rappiniere’s Maid, who introduced 
him, bid his Hostess get a Bed 
ready for him: Who have we here? 


However, let us take one more passage before drawing 
Chapter vi begins: 


Goldsmith 1, 33 


Rancour went into the inn, with a 
hearty meal on his stomach, and 
something more than half drunk: 
he was introduced by la Rappi- 
niere’s maid, who bid the hostess 
get a bed ready for him. Who have 
we here? 


It is now clear that Goldsmith worked without any reference to 


the French at all.™ 


He took Brown’s translation, condensed it in 


some places, amplified it in others, and devoted his energies toward 
making a smoother, more equal, more polished, more refined 
version ; but it must be admitted that in refining he has lost some- 
thing of Brown’s racy vigor. Furthermore, these three typical 
examples show that his revision grew less and less thorough as he 


10 Scarron 1, 2; ‘Un jeune homme aussi pauvre d’habits que riche de 
mine, marchoit 4 coté de la charrette. Il avoit un grand emplatre sur le 
visage qui lui couvroit un eil & la moitié de la joue, & portoit un grand 
fusil sur son épaule, dont il avoit assassiné plusieurs pies, geais & cor- 
neilles, . . .’ 

11 Scarron 1, 26: ‘La Rancune entra dans l’Hétellerie, un peu plus que 


La servante de la Rappiniere qui le conduisoit, dit 4 l’Hétesse 


29 


demi-ivre. 
qu’on lui dressit un lit. ‘“‘ Voici le reste de notre écu.... 
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went on. 
the beginning of Chapter viii: ” 


Brown I, 20-1 

The strolling Company consisted of 
Destiny, Olive and Rancour, who 
had each of them a Servant, who all 
expected to be one Day, Actors in 
chief. Of those Servants, some be- 
gan to speak without blushing, or 
being dashed out of Countenance. 
But among the rest, Destiny’s Man 
acted indifferently well, understood 
what he said, and did not want Wit. 
Mrs. Star and Mrs. Cave’s daughter 
played the principal Parts. Mrs. 
Cave acted the Queen, and the 
Mother; and sometimes Merry- 
Andrew’s Wife in a farce.... 
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His virtually complete capitulation can be found at 


Goldsmith 1, 47 
The strolling company consisted of 
Destiny, Olive, and Rancour, who 
had each of them a servant, who all 
expected to be one day, actors in 
chief. Of those servants, some be- 
gan to speak without blushing, or 
being out of countenance. But 
among the rest, Destiny’s man 
acted indifferently well, understood 
what he said, and did not want wit. 
Stella and Mrs. Cave’s daughter, 
Angelica, played the _ principal 
parts. Mrs. Cave acted the queen, 
the mother, and sometimes harle- 
quin’s mistress in farces. 


For many succeeding chapters Goldsmith continued to reproduce 
the earlier translation with a mere minimum of alteration in the 
fashion shown in the last example. The changes, such as they 


were, included the following kinds: 1) a consistent revision of cer- 


tain proper names, like ‘ Stella’ for ‘ Star’, ete.; 2) an occasional 
refining of what presumably seemed to him Brown’s vulgarity, 
such as the not too happy revision in the last sentence of the passage 
quoted above; and 3) the occasional excision of a word or phrase, 
such as ‘dashed’, above, or a number of phrases at the end of 
Chapter xv. Otherwise one text is practically a word for word 
reproduction of the other. 

Ordinarily such a process once begun would be continued to the 
end; yet in the present case it stops abruptly in the middle of 
Chapter vii** of Volume 11. Page 96 is Brown-Goldsmith; page 
97 is the work of a new translator.** A sentence or two will show 
what has happened: 


12 Sells, loc. cit., points out the difference between the opening chapters 
and the later ones, but he places the point of abdication at the opening of 
Chapter x. 

18°The judge in her own cause’; it is misnumbered, and should be 
Chap. viii; in the French, it is Part II, Chap. xiv. 

14The discrepancies and inconsistencies that Sells lists, loc. cit., are 
perfectly understandable in the light of this fact. 
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Brown I, 227 


. . and were come up to her Re- 
lief. This wonderful Action of hers, 
did not go without its Reward. The 
Emperor in Recompence, presented 
to the unknown Don Hernando, a 
Commandery of great Revenue, as 
likewise a Regiment of Horse, which 
had belonged to a Spanish Colonel, 
killed in the late fight. 


NOTES, MARCH, 1934 


Goldsmith m1, 96-7 


. and were come up to her relief. 
This wonderful action of hers, did 
not go [without] ** / its reward. The 
Emperor made the unknown Don 
Ferdinand a governour of the order 
of St. James, and gave him a regi- 
ment of horse belonging to a Span- 
ish nobleman who had been killed 
in the last action. 


With these must be compared the French: 


.. . & de venir dégager ce vaillant Empereur. Une si belle action ne fut 
pas sans récompense. L’Empereur donna 4 l’inconnu Dom Fernand une 
Commanderie de Saint Jacques de grand revenu, & le Regiment de Cava- 
lerie d’un Seigneur Espagnol qui avoit été tué au dernier combat. [1, 
170.] 


Certainly this translator was working from the original. And 
the rest of Part II, and all of Part III are done in the same way, 
the French being rendered directly ** but freely, and without 
literary distinction. 

At first glance the situation seems puzzling, because from a 


literary standpoint there was no good reason why the break should 
have come at the bottom of page 96, which was neither the end of a 
chapter nor a pause in the narrative. But from a bibliographical 
standpoint there is no obscurity, because page 96 is the last page 
of a sheet, E, and page 97 is the first page of the next sheet, F. 
Thus Goldsmith-Brown extends all through Vol. 1, sigs. B-P, and 
Vol. 11, sigs. B-E, while the work of the new translator com- 


prises sigs. F-N of Vol. 11.17 Furthermore, in the Goldsmith- 
Brown portion, there are one or two press numbers ** on every 


15* Without’ is the catchword on p. 96, but it is accidentally omitted 
from p. 97. 

16 There may be a slight contamination from Brown, especially at the 
beginning of this part of the work. 

17 There are five unsigned leaves of prefatory matter in I, and four in I; 
I suspect that N12, described by bibliographers as wanting in 1, is actually 
the extra leaf in the prefatory matter containing the ‘Address’. There 
is no sig. A in either volume. 

18 A press number ‘is a small figure which . . . appears at the foot of 
a page, sometimes twice in a gathering. ... It was the custom for [a 
form] to be assigned to a particular printing press, and the number of 
the machine to be added.’ R. B. McKerrow, Introd. to Bibl., 1927, p. 82. 
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sheet, but on these last eight sheets there are none. Now since this 
typographical distinction coincides exactly with the change in 
literary character, it can not be considered accidental,’® and 
Griffin’s previously quoted statement (‘ The following translation, 
a few sheets excepted, was executed by the late Dr. Goldsmith’), 
takes on a new significance; for with the bibliographical dis- 
tinction established, it is possible to identify Griffin’s ‘few sheets’ 
precisely as these last eight. The rest of the translation he re- 
garded as Goldsmith’s,—or at least he published as Goldsmith’s. 

Since it was to his advantage to publish the translation under 
Goldsmith’s name, Griffin can be trusted implicitly when he admits 
that the ‘ few sheets’ were not by Goldsmith, and they would indeed 
be regarded as unauthentic on literary grounds. On the other 
hand, there is no reason for doubting that Goldsmith was the 
reviser of Brown for the rest of the work, for its literary qualities 
bear out the publisher’s attribution. But it is difficult to say if 
Griffin knew that most of the book he was publishing was practically 
a reprint of Brown’s translation. Certainly he would have had no 
objection to Goldsmith’s procedure in the first seven chapters; he 
might even have supplied an interleaved copy for the purpose.”° 


But with regard to the remainder it is hard to see why he pointedly 
called for a comparison with Brown if he knew that such a com- 
parison was fatal. Yet Goldsmith could have deceived him only 
with the collusion of the printer, for the printer’s copy was a 
printed text, corrected, not a fresh MS.”* 

There the matter may be allowed to rest. What is clear is that 
Goldsmith, greatly occupied,”” never took this task very seriously, 


1° The use of press numbers was erratic, but here the distinction can 
fairly be used as a demonstration that there was a delay between the 
printing of the first eighteen and the last eight sheets. The unsigned leaves 
were probably printed last. Some corroboration is found in the fact that 
watermarks are seen only on the sheets without press numbers (11, F-N 
and the nine unsigned leaves), indicating a different stock of paper or a dif- 
ferent imposition of the form on the sheet. 

20Cf. James Prior, Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 1837, 2 vols., 11, 439: 
*“ Doctor Goldsmith’s compliments to Mr. Cadell, and desires a set of the 
History of England for correction, if interleaved the better.” ’ 

21 The carrying over of printer’s errors from the 1759 ed. of Brown shows 
this; cf. supra, p. 173, n. 8. 

22 In the winter of 1773-4 Goldsmith was working on his Grecian History, 
Animated Nature, a third History of England, a revision of Polite Learn- 
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slighted his work on it increasingly, ceased work altogether, and 
died—probably in arrears with the printer in death as he had been 
so frequently in life. Later Griffin hired someone to finish the 
translation and published the whole work under Goldsmith’s name 
for what he could get out of it. 


Harotp STEIN 
New Haven, Connecticut 





ENGLISH DRAMA TRANSFERRED TO PREVOST’S 
FICTION 


The Abbé Prévost’s knowledge of English literature has been 
studied by Professor George R. Havens, M. Paul Hazard, and other 
investigators. In a later article M. Hazard, pointing out Prévost’s 
use of a plot as old as Terence’s Andria for an episode in the 
Mémoires et Avantures d'un Homme de qualité, concluded that 
“Abbé Prévost n’est pas remonté jusqu’a l’auteur latin, et a pris 
dans The Conscious Lovers Vaventure déja toute anglicisée.” ? 

An equally famous English play (with a source perhaps less 
accessible to Prévost),? Thomas Otway’s The Orphan: or, the Un- 
happy-Marriage, was appropriated by Prévost and turned into 
speciously historical narrative.* The Abbé’s strategy was simple. 
After he had changed or suppressed the names, he had the brother 
of the heroine (Monimia), M. de Sauvebceuf (Otway’s Chamont), 


ing, Retaliation, and the Experimental philosophy, as well as the Comic 
Romance: Prior, op. cit., 11, 487. Goldsmith’s sole reason for using Brown 
was to save time, for his knowledge of French is beyond question. The 
only edition of the Comic Romance mentioned in the Sale Catalogue of his 
library is apparently in French, lot 7 of the 8vos etc., Prior, op. cit., I, 
583. Of course the copy of Brown used for revision would have gone to the 
printer and would not have been included in the sale. 

1 For a resuming of the material and a bibliography, see Paul Hazard et 
ses étudiants américains, Btudes critiques sur Manon Lescaut (University 
of Chicago Press, 1929). 


*Paul Hazard, “Une Source anglaise de l’Abbé Prévost,” MP., xxvii 
(1930), 339-44. 


8 English Adventures. By a Person of Honour (1676). This romance is 
commonly attributed to Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery. 

*@uvres choisies de Prévost. Avec Figures (Paris, de l’imprimerie de 
Leblanc, 1810), 11, 58-77. 
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tell the story of his life including in detail as much of the action 
of Otway’s Orphan as the narrator could personally observe, or 
take part in, or conveniently have reported to him. Otway’s highly 
emotional domestic drama is reduced to an intelligible and plausible 
piece of fiction with a lesson supposedly applicable to the imme- 
diate problem of Prévost’s “homme de qualité.” 

That Prévost used Otway’s play rather than its source—the 
History of Brandon® in the English Adventures (1676)—is evi- 
dent from an analysis of the changes made by Otway in refashion- 
ing Brandon’s story for the stage. Dropping out Brandon’s mother, 
who had received an “ onely Daughter” as a sacred trust from a 
dying friend, Otway provided the heroine with a brother, and 
transferred the responsibility for the orphan girl from Brandon’s 
mother to his father. In effect Otway created two new characters 
(both of considerable importance in Prévost’s narrative): Acasto, 
Monimia’s guardian (perhaps designed as a tribute to the first 
Duke of Ormond), a simple, incorruptible nobleman, living in re- 
tirement from the court; and Chamont, Monimia’s brother, a fiery 
hero and the passionate defender of his sister’s and his family’s 
honor. Good Acasto, friend to the deceased elder Chamont, and 
his comrade in the wars, cherishes Chamont’s children, Monimia 
and young Chamont, as he does his own Castalio, Polydore, and 
Serina. Otway’s young Chamont (who does not exist in the His- 
tory of Brandon) seems sufficiently impressive to Prévost to be 
chosen as the narrator of the events—a rdéle which Brandon him- 
self had filled in the English Adventures, telling the story of his 
own evil stratagem and its tragic consequences. Finally, to cite 
an example of Prévost’s indebtedness in plot to a contribution by 
Otway, one can point to the use of Otway’s duel scene between the 
ill-fated sons of Acasto. Brandon, more naive than Otway or 
Prévost, trusted to clear the stage of all the characters but himself 
by the simple device of having them die of distress. 

If there is some truth in fiction, or at least in Prévost’s brand of 
pseudo-fiction in the Mémoires et Avantures, his picture of the man 
of quality and the young Marquis in his charge extending their 


5 This story from the first part of the English Adventures (1676) is 
readily accessible in appendix A of Charles F. McClumpha’s The Orphan and 
Venice Preserved By Thomas Otway (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1908), 
pp. 138-54. 
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knowledge of English drama may be not untrue to the author’s 
own experience in England. Prévost’s M. de Renoncour, if not 
Prévost himself, credited his love for English plays to the fascina- 
tion of Mrs. Oldfield: 


Elle m’a fait aimer le thédtre anglois, pour lequel j’avois d’abord fort peu de 
goat. Charmé du son de sa voix, de sa figure et de toute son action, je 
me pressai d’apprendre assez d’anglois pour l’entendre, et je ne manquai 
guére, aprés cela, d’assister aux piéces o0 elle paroissoit. Le marquis se 
rendit capable, en fort peu de temps, de goiter le méme plaisir. Nous 
lisions la piéce qui devoit se représenter, avant que d’aller au théatre; de 
sorte qu’avec la connoissance médiocre que nous avions de la langue, il ne 
nous échappoit presque rien de la déclamation.° 


This is a pleasant picture of a slightly strenuous but satisfying 
effort of a Frenchman to enjoy an alien culture. In his fiction 
Prévost, as we have seen, turned his conscientiousness to account 
in appropriating for his own uses at least two English plays: 
Steele’s Conscious Lovers and Otway’s Orphan. 

Since fiction was for long the poor relation of literary genres of 
greater reputation and dignity, “lifting” material from the 
theatre was probably more common than has been realized. Col- 
lecting examples from other writers of fiction to add to these two 
from Prévost might throw light on the whole question of the rela- 
tion of the early novel to the drama.’ 


PAUL BuUNYAN ANDERSON 
Parsons College 





* @uvres choisies de Prévost (Paris, 1810), 11, 280. On the next page he 
remarks: “ Le Hamlet de Shakespear, le don Sébastien de Dryden, l’Orphan 
et la Conspiration de Venise d’Otway, plusieurs piéces de Congrewe, de 
Farguhar, etc., sont des tragédies admirables, o2 l’on trouve mille beautés 
réunies.” 

™Mrs. Delariviere Manley made a somewhat original use of another 
popular English domestic tragedy—Southerne’s Fatal Marriage; or, the 
Innocent Adultery—by introducing the effects of seeing a performance 
upon each of the people in the amorous triangle with which she was dealing. 
She does not name “the Opera,” as she chooses to call it, but sets forth 
the plot of Southerne’s tragedy—New Atalantis (1720), 1, 242-43. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF VOLTAIRE 


Francis Hastings, tenth Earl of Huntingdon (1728-1789) was, 
in the words of his adopted father, Lord Chesterfield, “ one of the 
first peers of England, whose family is celebrated in the most 
ancient records.”* He chose Bolingbroke and Chesterfield as his 
mentors, much to the horror of his Methodist mother. It was, no 
doubt, the influence of these men which interested him in the 
patriarch of Ferney. The following notes to him explain them- 
selves and have no importance except as they tend to complete 
Voltaire’s correspondence.” 


a ferney 13 7-bre 1771 

Mr de Voltaire présente ses trés humbles respects & Monsieur le comte 
de huntingdon. 

Malgré le triste etat ot il est il aura autant de plaisir que d’honneur & 
recevoir un homme de son nom et de son mérite. Les assujettissements 
que l’age et les maladies imposent & ce pauvre solitaire ne lui permettent 
pas de diner, mais si Mylord veut venir souper et coucher le jour qu’il 
voudra, le vieillard tachera de rejeunir pour lui faire sa cour. Si ses 
souffrances sont trop grandes, sa niéce lui fera les honneurs de la maison 
dans les moments de douleurs oi le malade sera incapable de lui tenir 
compagnie. 

Durum sed levius fit patientia 
Quidquid corrigere est nefas.* 


II. 
8. 1. n. d. 
Si Mylord huntingdon veut venir faire l’honneur au vieux malade de 
souper et de coucher chez lui dimanche, il lui fera un trés grand plaisir. 
le vieux malade oubliera toutes ses souffrances. 


FRANCIS J. CROWLEY 
University of California.at Los Angeles 





1 Seymour, A. C. H., Life and Times of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon 
(London, 1844), 1, 115. 

?We are indebted to the administrators of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery for permission to publish these letters. 

* Cf. Horace, Carmina, I, 24, 19. 
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SEITENLICHTER AUF DEN CHARAKTER 
GERSTACKERS 


Briefe und Tagebiicher—mit anderen Worten Persdnliches aus 
der Feder Gerstickers—scheinen uns nur spiarlich iiberliefert zu 
sein. Was uns erhalten ist, befindet sich zum grdéssten Teil in 
Hianden von Liebhabern und hat seinen Weg in die Offentlichkeit 
noch nicht.gefunden. Eine Arbeit, die sich zum grdéssten Teil aut 
der Korrespondenz und den Tagebiichern Gerstiackers aufbaut, ist 
Richard Meynes Dissertation Gerstacker Frigyes élete és miivet, 
Sopron, 1904, die des langeren im Huphorion besprochen wird. 
Gemiss den Worten des Verfassers dieser Besprechung, Robert 
Gragger, bildet die Veréffentlichung des gesammelten Materials in 
dieser Arbeit “einen wertvollen Beitrag” * zum Verstindnis der 
Persoénlichkeit Gerstaickers. Erich Seyfarth in seiner Arbeit F'ried- 
rich Gersticker, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des exotischen Romans 
in Deutschland * erwihnt drei unveroffentlichte Briefe Gerstickers, 
die sich in der Universititsbibliothek Miinchen befinden; daneben 
héren wir von vorgenanntem Autor, dass zwei andere Briefe sich 
in der Universitatsbibliothek Leipzig befinden. 

Die folgenden Ausfiihrungen sind einer Sammlung unverdffent- 
lichter Briefe Gerstickers an seinen Verleger H. Costenoble, Jena, 
entnommen.* Die Zahl der vorliegenden Briefe betragt hundert- 
sechsunddreissig. Dieselben stammen aus den Jahren 1861 bis 
1872. Der erste Brief, am 25. September geschrieben, hat als 
Absendeort Rio de Janeiro, wo Gersticker sich am Ende seiner 
dritten Reise nach Amerika (1860-1861) befand. Kurz darauf 
bringt der franzdsische Dampfer Guyenne den Dichter von dort 
nach Bordeaux, wo er am 18. Oktober 1863 eintrifft. Am 28. 


1 Huphorion, Bd. xvi (1909), S. 824 ff. 

® Ibid., S. 827. 

8 Inaugural-Dissertation, 1930, Jos. Waibel’sche Buchdruckerei, Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, 8. 73. 

* Dieselben befinden sich im Privatbesitz des Herrn Professor Dr. W. 
Kurrelmeyer, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, und sind in Ver- 
bindung mit meiner Doktor-Dissertation Gerstdcker und die Probleme seiner 
Zeit (Maschinenschrift, The Johns Hopkins University Library, Balti- 
more.) kopiert und gelesen worden. Ich wiinsche auch an dieser Stelle 
Herrn Professor Dr. Kurrelmeyer meines ergebenen Dankes zu versichern. 
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Oktober weilt er bereits in Rosenau bei Coburg. Von jetzt ab haben 
wir in den Briefen wohl die ununterbrochene Korrespondenz Ger- 
stickers mit seinem Verleger, da die Briefe inhaltlich zusam- 
mengehéren und nur wenige Liicken aufweisen. Das Jahr 1863 
bildet eine Ausnahme. Aus diesem Jahre ist nicht ein einziger 
Brief erhalten. Die Reise Gerstackers mit dem Herzog von Sachsen . 
Coburg Gotha nach Afrika im Jahre 1862 und spiter seine vierte 
Reise nach Amerika bedingen lingere Unterbrechungen. Im 
eisteren Falle haben wir eine Unterbrechung, die vom 23. Februar 
1862 bis zum 4. Juni 1862 dauert, im letzteren liegen keine Briefe 
vom 6. Juli 1867 bis zum 25. Juni 1868 vor. Wie schon oben 
erwihnt, reicht diese Korrespondenz bis ins Jahr 1872, dem Todes- 
jahr Gerstackers. Sein letzter hier vorliegender Brief ist ungefahr 
fiinf Wochen vor seinem Tode geschrieben, am 22. April 1872. 
(Gersticker starb am 31. Mai 1872.) 

Die Fliichtigkeit, die sich in Satzbau und Interpunktion verrit, 
und die den meisten Werken Gerstiickers den Stempel aufdriickt, 
weist auf die grosse Hile hin, in der manche von ihnen aufs Papier 
gebracht worden sind. Dies wird auch aus den Briefen klar, die 
manchmal einen Hinblick in die Entstehungsgeschichte seiner 
Werke gestatten und uns die erstaunenswerte Hile erkennen lassen, 
mit der Gersticker ein Werk vollenden kann. Teilweise erklart 
sich dies aus der inneren Unruhe, die Gerstacker fortwahrend 
antreibt, sich auf Reisen zu begeben. Bestindig trigt er sich mit 
der Absicht, seinen Aufenthaltsort zu wechseln. Ausdriicke wie: 
“Sitze noch schauderhaft in Kisten,” “Ich sitze hier in einem 
solchen Wirrwarr, dass ich nicht weiss, wo mir der Kopf steht,” 
“Der Kopf wirbelt mir,” “ Jetzt nur alles in grosster Eile,” finden 
sich haufig in seinen Briefen. 

Alle Briefe mit Ausnahme von fiinf haben ein Datum. Ausser 
diesen fiinf liegen noch zwei andere Briefe vor, die zwar nicht von 
Gersticker, dafiir aber von Costenoble, dem Empfanger, datiert 
sind. 

Ohne den Wert der Briefe zu iiberschatzen, findet man sie doch 
in vieler Hinsicht interessant und aufschlussgebend. Sie werfen 
ein Licht auf den Charakter des Schreibers, auf sein Verhaltnis zu 
seiner Gattin und zu seinem Verleger. Ist man bei anfinglicher 
Beschaftigung mit Gerstickers Charakter geneigt, denselben auf 
Grund seines langen Aufenthaltes in unwirtlichen Gegenden frem- 
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der Erdteile als eine rauhe Natur zu betrachten, so fiihlt man sich 
von dem Inhalt dieser Briefe iiberrascht. Der Ton ist iiberaus 
hoflich und freundlich. Keine Spur von einer unpolierten Natur, 
Jede Ratenzahlung bestitigt er mit einem herzlichen Dank. Fiir 
langeres Schweigen bittet er um Entschuldigung. Fast in jedem 
Briefe bittet er, der Frau Costenoble Griisse auszurichten. Seine 
gewohnlichen Briefendungen sind: “Ihr treu ergebener,” “ Ihr 
alter getreuer,” “In herzlicher Freundschaft” und “ Mit herz- 
lichen Griissen von Haus zu Haus.” Einen grossen Kontrast zu 
diesem héflich herzlichen Ton der Gerstackerschen Briefe bildet 
der ewig norgelnde Ton eines Dr. Gutzkow.® Selbst wo Gersticker 
in einem Paragraphen eine etwas energische Rede anschligt, ver- 
liert eine solche Stelle ihre volle Scharfe durch Einfiigungen wie 
“ Mein lieber Herr Costenoble.” 

Weiter zeigt sich Gerstickers Verhaltnis zu seiner Frau als ein 
herzliches, was sich in Berichten iiber ihr Befinden ausdriickt. So 
schreibt er am 13. Februar 1864: 


Sein Sie mir nicht bése, wenn ich alles Geschiftliche jetzt ruhen lasse. Ich 
habe schweres Leid in der Familie. Meine arme Frau hat eine schwere, zu 
friihe Niederkunft mit einem todten Kind gehabt. Sie ist sehr ange- 
griffen.... 


Sechs Tage spater, am 19. Februar 1864: 


Ich kann Ihnen wenigstens die gute Nachricht geben, dass es mit meiner 
Frau besser geht, und ich hoffen darf sie bald genesen zu sehen. 


Wiederum am 17. Marz 1864: 


Bei mir zu Hause geht es jetzt Gott sei Dank wieder besser, aber Sie 
diirfen mir glauben, mein guter Herr Costenoble, ich habe auch eine recht 
schwere Zeit durchgemacht, da meine Frau Monate lang von den 
unheimlichsten Phantasien heimgesucht wurde. Das scheint sich jetzt, 
wie sich der Korper kriftigte auch wieder verloren zu haben, und gestern 
hat sie zum ersten Mal das Theater wieder besucht. 


Das Verhiltnis Gerstickers zu Costenoble ist warmer als es oft 
zwischen Autor und Verleger zu sein pflegt. Costenoble ist angst- 
lich bemiiht, alle Romane und Erzihlungen Gerstickers in seinen 
Verlag zu bekommen, wohl ein Beweis, dass die Werke des letzteren 


5 Aus Karl Gutzkows Briefen an H. Costenoble in Jena, Dissertation von 
Arthur H. Hughes, Maschinenschrift, The Johns Hopkins University 
Library, Baltimore, 1931. 
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einen geschaftlichen Gewinn bedeuten. Der Verdacht allein, dass 
ein anderer Verleger auf Werke Gerstiickers reflektiere, geniigt, um 
ihn in Harnisch zu bringen. Andeutungen dieser Art finden wir 
haufig in den Briefen. So erwahnt Gerstiicker im Briefe vom 25. 
Juni 1864, dass ein Berliner Verleger sich grosse Miihe gegeben 
hatte, “etwas von mir in Verlag zu bekommen.” Im darauffol- 
genden Briefe lesen wir dann: 


Da haben wir wieder einmal den Beweis wie anders genau dieselben Worte 
klingen wenn man sie spricht, als wenn man sie schreibt. Wovon 
meine Seele nicht gedacht hat Ihnen mit einem Berliner Verleger zu 
drohen, das glauben Sie, und ich hatte es als Scherz und im Lachen 
hingeschrieben. Wenn Sie die Briefe gelesen hiitten die ich dem Herrn 
geschrieben so hiitten Sie sich 4 ingrimmige Seiten Ihres letzten Briefes 
ersparen kénnen. 


Er schliesst diesen Brief mit den Worten: “ Nein mein guter Herr 
Costenoble ich denke wir Beide kennen einander doch jetzt zu 
lange, um wegen eines Wortes aus der Haut zu fahren.” (27. 
Juni 1864.) 

Dass Costenoble grossen EHifer fiir die Schriften Gerstickers 
zeigt, lasst sich aus Gutzkows Briefen ® an Costenoble belegen. 


Ich wiinsche nicht gern, dass sich die Inangriffnahme der Ausfiihrung 
unserer Besprechungen linger verzégerte oder wohl gar mein Interesse 
unter den Gerstiickerschen Schriften leiden soll. (15. September 1872.) 


Und: 


Sie sind ja wie verstummt. Nur auf dem Biichermarkt sehe ich Ihre 
enorme Thitigkeit. Roman tiber Roman wird angezeigt: Gerstiickers 
Schriften. Von den meinen sehe ich keine Annonce. (10. November 1874.) 


Wie zufrieden Gersticker mit dem Geschiftsmann Costenoble ist, 
bekundet er im Briefe vom 29. Mirz 1864, wo es heisst: 


Was die Zahlung betrifft, mein guter Herr Costenoble, so kann ich Ihnen 
nur sagen—und ich habe das auch schon oft gegen Andere ausgesprochen— 
dass ich keinen Geschiiftsmann der Welt kenne, der seine Zahlungen 
piinktlicher und genauer leistet wie Sie... . 


Doch Gerstiickers und Costenobles Verhiltnis endet nicht mit Ge- 


schiiftsangelegenheiten. Sowie Gerstacker seinen Verleger von den 


° Arthur H. Hughes, “ Aus Karl Gutzkows Briefen an H. Costenoble in 
Jena.” 
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Vorfallen in seiner Familie auf dem Laufenden halt, so scheint 
auch Costenoble von allem, was seine Familie betrifft, berichtet zu 
haben. Und mit welcher Herzlichkeit nimmt Gersticker Anteil 
an den Geschehnissen! Einige Beispiele mégen hierfiir Beweise 


liefern. 
Am Schlusse des Briefes vom 29. Marz 1864 heisst es: 


Mit den herzlichsten Griissen indessen, und dem aufrichtigen Wunsch dass 
Thre arme Frau recht bald ihre Gesundheit wieder erlangt und Sie der 
schweren, schweren Zeit iiberhoben werden, ein uns liebes Wesen leiden zu 
sehen, und doch nicht helfen zu kénnen,... 


Ermutigung fiir den um den Verlust seiner Frau trauernden Coste- 
noble spricht aus den Zeilen des Briefes vom 4. Mai 1864: 


Dass Sie sich jetzt einsam in Jena fiihlen, ist ja so natiirlich. Wie leer 
und éde kommt uns alles vor, nach einem solchen Verlust. Machen Sie 
aber jetzt noch keine Pliine. Dem ersten Schmerz muss seine Zeit gelassen 
werden; spiter ist der Geist wieder ruhiger und kann auf’s Neue sorgen 
und schaffen. 


Dieser Schlag muss Costenoble umso hiarter getroffen haben, da 
ihm ja Gersticker erst zwei Monate friiher zu seiner Vermahlung 
gratulieren konnte mit den Worten: 


Nehmen Sie den herzlichsten Gliickwunsch zu diesem Schritt, denn 
ich weiss ja, wie sehr Sie sich danach gesehnt haben, Ihre Hiuslichkeit 
geordnet, und Ihren eigenen Herd begriindet zu sehen. Gott wird ja Ihrer 
lieben Frau auch wieder Gesundheit schenken, dass Sie sich noch recht 
lange zusammen des Lebens freuen kénnen. 


Als Costenobles zweite Gattin erkrankt, lesen wir im Briefe vom 
2%. Januar 1867: 


Recht leid hat es mir gethan zu hiéren, dass Ihre liebe Frau an so heftigem 
Husten leidet, und in dem Zustand ist es allerdings bedenklich. Ich sende 
Ihnen anbei ein Schichtelchen hiesiger Opium Pastillen, die ausge- 
zeichnet gegen Husten wirken und mir und anderen schon vortrefiliche 
Dienste geleistet haben. Fragen Sie allerdings erst den Arzt iiber diesel- 
ben; sie sind aber unschiidlich, denn jede Pastille enthiilt nur 1/4 Gran 
Opium. Mehr als eine lassen Sie Ihre Frau aber nicht auf einmal nehmen. 
Solange Sie die Sorge auf dem Herzen haben, kénnen wir natiirlich nicht 
iiber Geschiifte reden—das hat Zeit. 


Auf Grund eines so herzlichen Verhiltnisses zwischen Gersticker 
und Costenoble ist es leicht verstandlich, wenn wir oft von gegen- 
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seitigen Einladungen und vom Austausch von Photographien 
horen. 

Obgleich dér lange Aufenthalt in der Fremde wihrend der Jahre 
seiner Abwesenheit von Deutschland Gerstiickers Natur nicht ver- 
rohen liess, so bestimmte er doch, zusammen mit der primitiven 
Art der Existenz dieser Jahre, seine afussere Erscheinung und 
Lebensweise. Eine der besten Beschreibungen der Persdnlichkeit 
Gerstickers, die uns von Zeitgenossen gegeben wird, ist vielleicht 
die von Wehl.? Hier glauben wir das getreue Abbild Gerstickers 
vor uns zu haben, wie es uns aus den Werken und Briefen entge- 
gentritt. Er schreibt: 


Gerstiicker (war) durchaus Naturmensch, ein sogenannter unbeleckter 
Bir. Er kiimmerte sich wenig um guten Ton und Mode. Ein Schlapphut 
von grauem Filz oder ein breitriindiger Panamastrohhut, eine Joppe und 
dicke Stiefel mit bauschigen Hosen dariiber, bildeten seine Bekleidung. 
Im Umgang war er ohne Umstiinde, zwanglos und ziemlich amerikanisch, 
in der Haltung nachliissig und im Gespriich harmlos und lustig. Er gab 
sich keinerlei Miihe, bedeutend zu erscheinen. Er redete, wie ihm der 
Schnabel gewachsen war. 


In dieser Verbindung liesse sich eine Stelle aus seinen Briefen 
anfiihren, in der er seinem Verleger berichtet, wie er kérperliches 
Unbehagen zu beseitigen sucht. Seine Heilmethoden entsprechen 
ganz seiner Naturwiichsigkeit. Im Briefe vom 19. Januar 1862 
lesen wir: 


Ich weiss niimlich nicht, ob ich heute noch im Stande bin es zu schreiben, 
denn mir ist hundeelend zu Muth. Schon seit fiinf oder sechs Tagen habe 
ich ein catharralisches Fieber, mit dem ich nichtsdestoweniger vier Tage 
hintereinander in bitterer Kiilte auf der Jagd war, um es abzuschiitteln. 
Die letzte Nacht nun war es irger als je, und ich habe heute eine Hunger- 
kur gebraucht, die mir vielleicht besser hilft. Ich fiirchte es steckt am 
Ende gar eine Krankheit in mir, der ich vielleicht entgehen kann, 
wenn ich mich auf den Fiissen halte, die mich aber jedenfalls packt, 
sobald ich mich zu Bett lege. 


Trotz all dieser Urwiichsigkeit aber, die sich in dem Charakter, 
in der dussern Persdnlichkeit, in seinen Werken und in seinen 
Briefen kundtut, besitzt Gerstiicker viel Anziehendes und Bewun- 
dernswertes. Der Aufenthalt in den vielen unzivilisierten Lindern 


* Zitiert von Erich Seyfarth Friedrich Gersticker, Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des exotischen Romans in Deutschland, 8. 14. 


4 
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und Erdteilen hat ihn nicht verroht, sondern ein primitiv warmes 
Herz voll Mitgefiihl und Verstaindnis fiir seine Mitmenschen 


herausgebildet. 
A. J. PRAHL 
The Johns Hopkins University 





REVIEWS 





Les Acadiens Louisianais et Leur Parler. Edited by Jay K, 
Ditcuy. Paris: Droz, 1932. Pp. 272. Fr. 44. 


The name of the author of this latest volume of the Société da 
Publications Romanes et Frangaises unfortunately has been lost, 
He failed to sign his work and those who might have known his 
identity are now dead. His interesting MS. was found among 
the papers bequeathed to the Louisiana State Historical Museum 
by that ardent Acadian, the late Judge A. J. Breaux of New 
Orleans and has been made available for students by the patient 
and devoted industry of Prof. Jay K. Ditchy of Tulane Univer- 
sity, who laboriously transcribed and prepared it for publication. 

That the book did not come from the pen of Judge Breaux is 
absolutely certain, since its anonymous author acknowledged in the 
preface his debt to that jurist’s encouragement. The detachment 
in treatment and the thoroughness of the few pages of discussion 
of the peculiar variants in grammar, spelling, and pronunciation 
that crept into the Acadian dialect, suggest that the author was a 
“Frenchman from France” and not an Acadian born; while his 
references to the Civil War and the fact that his work was com- 
pleted in 1901 supply dates that make it possible that he was one 
of the young Frenchmen, who, after being exiled for their political 
opinions by Napoleon III in 1848-51, found refuge in Louisiana 
and became school teachers and journalists in the Parishes. 

Whoever he was, this “ unknown soldier ” of philology has left 
for himself a considerable memorial in his glossary of the Acadian 
terms in common use which differ from standard French. Listing 
some three thousand words, it forms the largest collection that has 
yet appeared, while its “runner-up,” Prof. William A. Read’s 
Louisiana French contains little over thirteen hundred, but is 
superior in scholarship and research. Prof. Read, for instance, 
gives five pages to a discussion of Maringouin (mosquito), which 
in the other book is dismissed with a few lines. He also devotes 
half a page to defining Caowane, giving the Latin appellation and 
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the habits of the animal, pursuing its derivation to an obscure 
Spanish source, and bolstering his opinion by references to German 
philological treatises and the books of early travelers; while the 
Ditchy tome is content to say: “ CAWANE, a fresh water turtle.” 

Neither, however, mentions the slang use of the word to mean 
a Negro’s head, because of its hardness, which appears in the fol- 
lowing lines from a Negro-French poem of Reconstruction days 
poking fun at a black steamboat barber who had risen to be Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Louisiana: 


Pas vini di moin cé pas vrai Dont come & tell me it isn’t so 
Ma foué toi ein cou balai I'll give you a bat with a broom 
Mo va cassé to gros CAOUAINE I'll break your big head 

Aussi vrai que to non cé Antouéne As true as your name’s Antoine. 


Although the unknown author lacked Prof. Read’s training as a 
philologist and the resources of a university library, he was a 
thorough observer and an accurate recorder, and his account of the 
simple pastoral life and customs of the Acadians, which composes 
the latter part of his book, is keenly interesting and most valuable 
to students of folklore. Among the strange superstitions he men- 
tions is that, when an Acadian dies owning bees, his family imme- 
diately decorate each hive with streamers of black paper. They 
believe if this is not done the bees will swarm away within nine 
days—a superstition that used to be found also in New England. 
Other queer ideas of the Acadians are that teething is made easier 
for babies if alligators’ teeth, bones from the head of a pig, or three 
or five vertebrae of a rattlesnake are strung about their necks; 
that, if a fire is started by a bolt of lightning, all that is neces- 
sary to put it out is to sprinkle it with a small quantity of black 
cow’s milk. It would be interesting to try to trace some of these 
superstitions back to the Mediaeval beliefs of Normandy, Picardy, 
and Saintonge, where the ancestors of the Acadians originally came 
from. 

Alcée Fortier has also written most interestingly of the Acadians 
and their dialect in his Lowisiana Studies,1 which contain some most 
amusing letters in the patois. His essay, however, does not com- 
pare in scope with Les Acadiens et Leur Parler, which has accom- 
plished a very real service for philologists by preserving such a 
large part of that rapidly disappearing dialect. 

It may still be heard in La Céte des Acadiens and La Parotsse 
des Attakapas, although English—of a kind—is fast replacing it * 


1 New Orleans, F. F. Hansell & Bro., 1894. 

2For those interested in delving further into the Acadian picture, I 
suggest Kate Chopin’s charming vignettes of “Cajan” life—Bayou Folk 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1894), and A Night in Acadie (Chicago, 
Way & Williams, 1897); George W. Cable’s three stories collected in 
Bonaventure (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1888) ; Desirée Martin’s 
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even there and today on Bayou Lafourche Valmore Babin, whose 
cattle have strayed, calls to his neighbor, “ Hé la bas! Duradon! 
you see ma keow you poosh heem ’ome! ” 


Epwarp LARocQquE TINKER 
New York City 





Les Ecrits de langue francaise en Louisiane au XTX° siécle. Essais 
biographiques et bibliographiques. Par Epwarp LArocqQue 
TinKeER. Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1932. 
Pp. 502. 


Bibliography of the French Newspapers and Periodicals of Louisi- 
ana. By Epwarp LarocguE TINKER. Worcester, Mass.: 
American Antiquarian Society, 1933. Pp. 126. 


The Palingenesis of Craps. By Epwarp LArocguE TINKER. New 
York: The Press of the Wooly Whale, 1933. Pp. 8. 


In the first volume listed above, Mr. Tinker has, by a diligent 
collection of widely scattered material through a period of twelve 
years, achieved a comprehensive list of the writers and publications 
in French in Louisiana from the earliest times down to the present. 
This has involved tracking down books, brochures, and periodicals 
in families and bookshops in New Orleans and in the country dis- 
tricts where they were often found in garrets, sheds or stables, ex- 
posed to the ravages of time, weather, and the omnivorous termites. 
Titles, names, and materials not obtainable in this way were traced 
in various American and French libraries. The biographical and 
bibliographical notes represent an immense amount of library re- 
search and personal investigation among the Creole families of the 
state. The result is an important contribution in the form of a 
catalogue raisonné of French writers and writings in Louisiana. 
Most of this material is of no great literary value, but it is a mine 
of interesting facts for the student of French civilization in a fasci- 
nating time and place. The work constitutes Mr. Tinker’s thesis 
for the degree of docteur de l’'université at the Sorbonne. 


Les Veillées d’une Soeur ou le Destin dun Brin de Mousse (Nouvelle- 
Orléans, Imprimerie Cosmopolite, 1877) which gives a very intimate picture 
of their home life; and a remarkably interesting book, Histoire des Comités 
de Vigilance aux Attakapas par Alexandre Barde (Saint-Jean-Baptiste, 
La., Imprimerie du Meschacébé, 1861) which contains proof that certain 
men were beaten as cattle-rustlers and run out of the state and that 
others had a touch of the tar-brush. For this reason it has become very 
scarce, as the descendants of these people have destroyed them at every 
opportunity. 
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The Bibliography of the French Newspapers and Periodicals of 
Louisiana traces the history of French journalism in Louisiana 
from the foundation of the Moniteur de la Louisiane, March 3, 
1794, to the present day. It is divided into two parts: the first 
deals with the periodicals published in New Orleans; the second 
with those published elsewhere in the state, 136 publications are 
listed for New Orleans, 104 for the rest of the state, making a total 
of 240 down to the year 1910, when there were two newspapers for 
New Orleans and three for the parishes. Many of these journals 
were short-lived, some persisted a long time. A well-arranged 
chronological table with explanatory notes enables us to follow their 
rise and development. Periods of prosperity were favorable to the 
establishment and growth of journals. Many were started when 
there was an influx of journalists who fled from their respective 
countries because of political events. Thus, at the turn of the 
century, journalists fleeing from the revolt of the slaves in San 
Domingo established no fewer than ten newspapers in New Orleans, 
including the first of them all, the Moniteur de la Louisiane. Simi- 
larly, the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 and the coup d’état of 1851 
sent new groups of exiled journalists from France into Louisiana, 
many of whom founded newspapers and magazines. The latter 
were devoted to literature, art, and music, for the French Opera 
of New Orleans was a potent force at the time. They flourished 
about the middle of the last century. The editors of these various 
publications, both magazines and newspapers, were “ witty, devil- 
may-care and belligerent beyond belief” and “ exerted a great in- 
tellectual influence.” After the Civil War, they declined in im- 
portance and number and finally, with the death of l’Abeille in 1925 
(it was founded in 1827), la Guépe, founded in 1902 by J. G. de 
Baroncelli, remained the sole survivior. An addendum should be 
made to Mr. Tinker’s account of the latter. It was taken over by 
Madame Gabrielle de Baroncelli and published exclusively in 
French until 1932, when it became French-English and the title 
was changed to le Courrier de la Nouvelle-Orléans. It appears 
every two weeks and is at present the sole French newspaper in 
Louisiana. The only other publication regularly appearing in 
French is the Comptes-rendus of the Athénée louisianais, founded 
to foster an interest in the French language and literature. 

The third volume, part of which is reprinted through the courtesy 
of The New York Times, treats largely of that almost legendary 
figure, Bernard de Marigny de Mandeville. According to Mr. 
Tinker, it was he who brought the game of Hazard to New Orleans, 
where it became very popular with the French element. Seeing the 
Creoles play it, the “ Yankees ” called it Johnny Crapaud’s game, 
which was later shortened to crapauds and then to craps. <A sec- 
tion of a surveyor’s map of New Orleans, made in 1815, artistically 
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reproduced on the inside covers, shows the rue de Craps, so named 
by Marigny himself when he was obliged to subdivide his planta- 
tion in the Faubourg Marigny and sell off lots to meet his debts. 


Jay K. DitcHy 
Tulane University 





Kate Chopin and her Creole Stories. By Dante, 8. RANKIN. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. Pp. x-+ 314. 


Before the publication of this attractively printed book the ma- 
terial on Kate Chopin was available in less than a dozen scattered 
sketches and essays, no one of which exceeded three printed pages. 
Working from original sources, and following an excellent method, 
Dr. Rankin has given us the first substantial biography of a writer 
who deserves to be better known. 

The work consists of three main parts: the first comprises a 
critical biography, which occupies about two-thirds of the volume; 
the second is given over to the text of ten of Mrs. Chopin’s short 
stories (two from MSS.) together with a short play; and the third 
section contains a bibliography, a useful chronological list of Kate 
Chopin’s writings, and an index. 

In the course of the biography (pp. 85 and 121) the author 
glances at the vexed question as to whether or not Robert McAlpin 
was the original of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Simon Legree, con- 
cluding that “No hope exists for the settlement of the contro- 
versy,” and then proceeding to the dubious suggestion that some 
of the harshness associated with McAlpin’s name could have been 
“inspired by the more recent recollections of Dr. Chopin’s cruelty.” 
The introduction of such a suggestion without adequate discus- 
sion would seem only to muddle the question further. Another 
carelessly considered point is that of the indebtedness of The 
Awakening to literary influences. In this connection the author 
is content to believe that “ Kate Chopin was an original genius 

. in touch with the tendencies of the century’s ending—in 
music, poetry, fiction.” (p. 174) The nature and extent of these 
influences can hardly be said to have been dealt with seriously in a 
brief paragraph or so. It is unsatisfactory to have these specula- 
tions raised and then summarily dismissed. Regrettable also are 
the numerous mechanical slips in the text.* 


1T note the following errors in proper names: (pp. vii, 102) Brazeale 
for Breazeale; (p. 24) Point Coupé for Pointe Coupée; (p. 83) Baptist 
for Baptiste; (p. 91) Barateria for Barataria; (p. 96) Intelligenser for 
Intelligencer; (p. 119) V. J. D. Chopin for V. J. B. Chopin; (p. 140) 
Benitou’s for Benitous’; (p. 157) Glaize for Glaises; (p. 185) Leonides 
for Leonidas; (p. 208) Paul for Paula; (pp. 279, 286) Conshotta for 
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Dr. Rankin has done a special service to the memory of Kate 
Chopin in correcting an error that had persisted even to the sketch 
in the recent Dictionary of American Biography, namely, that 
Mrs. Chopin wrote nothing after the disappointing reception of 
her last novel. The discussion on pp. 185 ff. gives definite proof 
to the contrary. 

In addition to the material printed in Part II, many sketches, 
letters, reviews, and generous excerpts from longer writings are 
interspersed throughout the biographical section, including the 
interesting “ Honeymoon Diary,”—a record of the author’s three 
months abroad in 1870. Thus it is possible to find, within this 
single volume, much of Kate Chopin in her own words, interest- 
ingly presented by a sympathetic critic. 

FREDERICK HARD 

Tulane Uniwersity 





English Drama, 1580-1642. Selected and edited by C. F. Tucker 
Brooke and NATHANIEL BuRTON PARADISE. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1933. Pp. vili+ 1044. $4.00. 


In this anthology of Elizabethan drama Professors Brooke and 
Paradise reprint twenty-nine plays, beginning with Peele’s The 
Arraignment of Paris and closing with Shirley’s The Cardinal, and 
one masque, Jonson’s The Gipsies Metamorphosed. It is well that 
a representative masque should be included; and to those who are 
to use the volume as a textbook it would no doubt have been pleas- 
ing had the editors seen fit to include also a representative jig as 
illustrative of popular taste and as contrasting to the aristocratic 
masque. ‘There can, however, be no quarrel over the plays in- 
cluded. For the most part they are the plays which, since Dr. 
Neilson’s collection, have been recognized properly as representa- 
tive; but it is refreshing to note that, although they profess to avoid 
singularity, the editors have reprinted no less than six or seven ex- 
cellent plays which have rarely if ever before been included in such 
an anthology. 

Except before The Spanish Tragedy, where there is a facsimile 
of Kyd’s letter “ toching Marlowes montruous opinions,” and be- 
fore The Beggars’ Bush, where there is reproduced the crowned 
head of Fletcher from the 1647 folio, the editors have presented 
before each play a facsimile of the title-page of one of the early 
quartos. To the reverse side of these facsimiles the editors confine 
their introductions. No biographical material is given and no 
aesthetic interpretation. 


Coushatta; (p. 313) Xaxier for Xavier. The date 1893 should read 1896 
(p. 158, note 1, 1.8); and on p. 84 it is stated that Dr. Chopin and Julia 
Benoist were married June 31, 1842. 
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Although it might be assumed that the texts are based primarily 
upon the editions represented by the title-pages reproduced, the 
editors do not state that such is the case. They merely state that 
“The texts rest upon a careful new collation of the original edi- 
tions, and will be found, we believe, to possess a high degree of 
accuracy.” It was, of course, impossible for the reviewer to collate 
many of the early editions. Such samples as he did collate, how- 
ever, enable him to support the claim of “a high degree of 
accuracy.” 

Not content, however, with attaining accurate texts, the editors 
have set themselves tasks vastly more difficult. In their preface the 
editors promise (1) to note all variant readings “ that explain the 
nature of corruptions in the old copies,” and (2) to retain spell- 
ings “ which indicate the quality of the author’s pronunciation.” 

About the only texts available for collation by the reviewer were 
those in the Malone Society Reprints and the Beaumont and 
Fletcher folio. Accordingly, as samples he selected to collate The 
Arraignment of Paris, Act I, The Old Wives Tale, lines 411-742, 
Friar Bacon, scenes i-iv, The Beggars’ Bush, Act I. Only in the 
first of these plays did he find that the editors had failed to note 
all variant readings “ that explain the nature of corruptions in the 
old copies.” In I, iii, 109, they silently correct the line “The 
rouude in a circle our sportance must must be.” The only other 
silent corrections noted were in the Latin phrases in F. B. and 
Ow. 2. 


There doubtless will be no agreement as to how satisfactorily 


“ 


the editors have retained spellings “ which indicate the quality of 
the author’s pronunciation.” Although bin has been retained in 
most cases, it has been changed to been in O. W. T., Prologue, 1. 21, 
and I, v, 1; and bine changed to been in I, v, 64. The wu, which 
here and in A. of P. regularly appears in such French words as 
chaunce, daunce, is always omitted, although to most American 
readers the wu would seem to suggest a pronunciation different from 
their own, while bin would not. Similarly in O. W. T., 1. 558, 
trod is substituted for troade, which may suggest the author’s (or 
printer’s) pronunciation, as perhaps may also harde (A. of P., I, 
iii Ss. D.), which is changed to heard. It would have been easier for 
the editors had they chosen to reprint texts in either original or 
modernized spelling. The reviewer cannot help feeling that the 
results would have been more satisfactory, for not enough of the 
old is retained to contribute a flavor of antiquity, yet enough to 
give some readers an erroneous idea of the differences between 
modern and Elizabethan speech. 


BALDWIN MAXWELL 
University of Iowa 
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Dans le Sillage du Romantisme. Charles Didier (1805-1864). Par 
JOHN SELLARDS. Paris: Champion, 1933. Pp. xi-+ 249. 
Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée. 


Didier is in himself a minor figure whom posterity rapidly forgot 
and whom it would be hard to resuscitate. Yet, because of his 
relations with the literary giants of his day, he is well worth his 
monograph, and this Mr. Sellards has produced in masterly form. 
I should say that he had adapted the plan of Proust if Proust had 
not merely applied to psychological portraiture the classic methods 
of scholarly research. For Sellards has left unstudied no detail, 
however apparently trivial, in the life of Didier or in his relations 
to his contemporaries. The result is,—what scholarly methods do 
not always bring,—a portrait so vivid as to make us forget the 
relative insignificance of the subject. The book does honor to its 
author and to the C. R. B. Educational Foundation, by whose 
generosity it was made possible. 

Charles Didier was born in Geneva in 1805. He was the child 
of extra-legal love and he possessed the exuberance which occa- 
sionally accompanies the bend sinister. Audaces fortuna iuvat was 
his device. He spent the years 1827-1830 traveling on foot through 
Italy, learning the language so thoroughly that he always called 
Italian the language of his youth. He was to die in misery and 
by his own hand in 1864, after a life replete with disasters which 
were due in large measure to his own impulsive temperament. He 
arrived at Paris almost penniless in 1830, and remained there, ex- 
cept for a few years spent in travel, until his death. He succeeded 
rapidly in making the acquaintance of most of the men of letters 
and was on intimate terms with Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Sainte- 
Beuve, George Sand and Lamennais. Most of his friendships 
ended in bitter quarrels and lasting hate. The documents indicate 
that the wrong was not all on one side,—Lamartine alone comes 
unsoiled out of the wash,—but Didier was certainly of a conten- 
tious nature. In this he reminds us of his great countryman, 
Rousseau. He wrote his confessions in the form of a journal with 
daily entries so frank that portions were later destroyed by his 
family. This journal has been the richest source for the biography. 

Mr. Sellards is convinced that circumstances prevented Didier 
from giving the full measure of his talent. He wrote poetry, 
novels, drama, accounts of his travels, and engaged nearly all his 
life in newspaper work. Several of his works were translated into 
Italian and German, one into English and one into modern Greek. 
His travellogs are characterized by keen observation and original 
views on the manners and institutions of the countries he visited. 
Historians today find value in some of them. He is incapable of 
landscape painting, although he proved all his life a very real love 
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for natural scenery. Intensely interested in the theatre, Didier 
seems to have lacked all conception of stage technique, and his 
dramas are the weakest part of his work. He was too much of an 
economist and sociologist to succeed in the novel; the characters 
never come alive, although he usually portrayed himself in his 
heroes. Still his most successful book was a novel, Rome souter- 
raine (Anselmo in the English version), in which he narrates the 
incipient conspiracies which finally brought independence to Italy. 

His judgments of his acquaintances, especially after he had 
quarreled with.them, are not lacking in perspicacity. For instance: 
“ Sainte-Beuve is a man without generosity, without grandeur,— 
a consummate egoist. I had believed him better and I am dis- 
illusioned.” Didier was by no means the only one to reach this 
conclusion. Of George Sand in her stormy youth, he says: “The 
bohemian nature is always uppermost in her.” Of Chateaubriand 
in his old age: “Old, old, very old. Yet always the same de pro- 
fundis. Indifferent to everything except himself.” Didier is even 
capable of seeing himself clearly; he records this conversation with 
one of his friends: “ Left alone, we spoke of me, of my uncom- 
promising pride, which makes me so many enemies ; of my disposi- 
tion to quarrel and break all relations with friends. These things 
are fatal to me and make success impossible. All that has often 
saddened me.” 

Like many of his contemporaries, he might have said that his 
heart and his head did not belong to the same individual. By 
temperament an ardent romanticist, he possessed an unusual intel- 
lectual curiosity; he read widely in many languages, including the 
classics. Lover of many women, his one great passion was for 
George Sand. His own marriage ended in complete disaster. Mr. 
Sellards has made fascinatingly clear by the monograph that 
Didier’s talent was far superior to his accomplishment. 


BrenJ. M. WoopBRIDGE 
Reed College 





Le Chevalier Rutlidge, “ Gentilhomme Anglais,’ 1742-1794. Par 
Raymonp Las Verenas, Docteur és Lettres. (Tome 81, 
Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée.) Paris: 
Champion, 1932. Pp. 238. 

Dr. Las Vergnas’ sympathetic biographical and critical study of 
this “ génie méconnu” should make Augustus Ralli shudder over 


his complete omission of Rutlidge* as a Shakespearean critic. At 
last this “ Personnalité internationale ” has found a well merited 


1 For spelling of name see p. 10. 
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and an acutely understanding modern interpreter. Las Vergnas’ 
purpose is to establish the continuity of Rutlidge’s personality up 
to and beyond 1789—that is, to unite the Shakespearean critic and 
the politician—but the main thesis of the book is obviously that 
Rutlidge—“ Irlandaise par le sang, Frangais par le hasard et 
l’adoption ”—“ forme un lien spirituel entre l’Angleterre et la 
France” (pp. 9-10). Repeatedly this appears throughout the 
text,? but nowhere more prominently than in the battle against 
Voltaire over Shakespeare. And, sadly enough, it was this very 
link with England—plus the “ chevalier ”—that helped to kill the 
man in the end. 

Irish Walter Rutlidge, naturalized Frenchman, indolent and a 
little bad, married, at Dunkerque, a French girl, who gave birth to 
Jean Jacques, Aug. 5, 1742, and then suddenly died. From that 
moment the boy’s troubles began.* Las Vergnas traces them, very 
poignantly at times, from the father’s remarriage (when the boy 
was three), through the super-studious college career, the army 
experience, the brief worldly fling at the expense of his father’s 
friend, the financial troubles with his father and stepmother, the 
early literary endeavors, the father-in-law’s bankruptcy-complex, 
the wretched trickery of the notary Dehérain who robbed him of 
his property and then put him in jail, the varying success of his 
later works—the actors would not play his plays, and the critics 
attacked them—the treachery of the police-lieutenant Le Noir 
whom he trusted, the fight for the bakers which led the double- 
crossing Necker to imprison him for two months on a flatly false 
charge, the ensuing terrific pamphlet-war on Necker which ended 
in Rutlidge’s driving him from the country (Las Vergnas rises to 
brilliancy in this Chapter x1), the breakup of his “ Les Cordeliers ” 
—a republican club for whom he edited Le Creuset—to the final 
horrible political extinction ending in prison, sickness, and death 
(so obscure that even Las Vergnas himself cannot trace it). It is 
all a pulsating career,* a series of struggles, for the man rushed 
from one form of writing to another to keep himself alive and in 
the battle: his versatility was tremendous—“ ce littéraire Protée,” 
Las Vergnas has rightly called him (p. 175). 

But there are some shadows on this picture. Here is a man who 
read Addison, Steele, Otway, Shakespeare, Milton, Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Farquhar, Swift, Gay, Johnson, Reynolds, Lyttelton, Cowper, 
Oldham, and Goldsmith,’ yet never, except in the case of Gold- 
smith, does Las Vergnas try to trace direct influences: * it seems 


2 Pp. 36-8, 40, 41, 55, 106-7, 130-1, 154-5, 161-2, 164, 175-6, 201 n, 219. 
® His career might well be compared with Swift’s. 

“Chapters III and IV are rather dull. 

5 See pp. 39 ff., 139, 158, 160, 163, 165. 

* Could Le Creuset owe any debt to Wilkes’ North Briton? 
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incredible, for example, that he should mention Rutlidge’s papers 
on Paradise Lost (p. 165) without at once comparing their ideas 
with Addison’s. The subtitle of this book is “ Gentilhomme An- 
glais.’ Why not, then, develop it more? Indeed, one might go 
even further and point out that this subtitle involves an interest- 
ing thesis in itself, developed by Dr. V. B. Heltzel [see PQ, vuir 
(1929), 185, and MP, xxvi (128), 73-90], but never noted by 
Las Vergnas. Similarly the author has shown no interest in the 
background of such ideas as “imitation” (pp. 40, 44n, 132), 
“enthusiasm” (p. 104), and “primitivism” (pp. 42, 110), 
though he proposes an interest elsewhere in “des idées de Rut- 
lidge ” (p. 97). 

This same failure to appreciate the value of a background of 
fundamental ideas appears in what is obviously the dominating 
chapter of the book, “ La Bataille Shakespearienne ” (Chap. vir). 
Nowhere in this chapter has Las Vergnas summed up fundamental 
ideas of Shakespearean criticism and then applied them to his series 
of critics. He spends the first seventeen pages developing casually 
Voltaire’s criticism of Shakespeare, though C. M. Haines* (whom 
Las Vergnas has apparently never heard of) did this for him in 
1925. In this development, incidentally, Las Vergnas practically 
ignores the Lettres Philosophiques (1734), completely omits the 
Appel (1761), and concentrates on the letters of July 19 and 
August 25, 1776. It is an inadequate survey of Voltaire’s criti- 
cism, it does not sum up Voltaire’s ideas as a whole, and it throws 
emphasis wrongly on Voltaire’s fear of being discovered a plagia- 
rist rather than on his fear of being found a wretched translator: 
a point on which the English attacked him viciously (Baretti was 
right on this, though Las Vergnas cannot stand Baretti). Even 
the famous August letter is found to contain a “ mode plaisant! ” 

Rutlidge does not appear here till the seventeenth page, and then 
receives only four pages. His main idea, which Haines recog- 
nized—1. e., that Voltaire badly mangled Shakespeare—is almost 
lost, but his anti-classicism is obviously very refreshing, and we 
should like to know more about his possibly romantic ideas on 
Shakespeare. Las Vergnas drops him abruptly to flay Baretti 
sarcastically, sneer a little at Mrs. Montagu, and laugh openly at 
Martin Sherlock (“cet auteur de dixiéme ordre”). His conclu- 
sion is that Rutlidge “eut . . . le privilége de la primauté chrono- 
logique ”’—which is flatly specious, for Mrs. Montagu’s text ap- 
peared in 1769, seven years before Rutlidge’s Observations. The 
present reviewer has pointed out elsewhere that Mrs. Montagu 
“ proposed nine different arguments against Voltaire” [SP, xxvu 
(Oct., 1930), 625], but Las Vergnas will have nothing to do with 


* Shakespeare in France: Criticism, Voltaire to Victor Hugo (Oxford 
Univ., 1925). 
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ideas as such. This whole important chapter on Shakespeare is 
hence inadequate and indecisive: Rutlidge is utterly lost in the 
verbal pyrotechnics intended to explain and defend Voltaire against 
his Italian and English enemies, 

Worse than this, Las Vergnas misquotes badly at times. He 
cites Baretti: * 


Il ne l’a point traduit, il l’a assassiné! Le Jules César de Shakespeare 
plait & tous ceux qui entendent l’anglais. 


Baretti actually wrote: 


Il n’a point traduit le Jules César de Shakespeare: il l’a assassiné. Le 
Jules César de Shakespeare plait & tous ceux qui entendent l’Anglois [Las 
Vergnas prints the “o” form on pp. 108-9, 221—why not here?] 


He has given a completely inaccurate statement of the precise chap- 
ter-headings of Mrs. Montagu’s 1777 edition in his footnote (p. 
140n), he has made sixteen mistakes in quoting ten lines of a 
letter of Madame Necker to David Garrick (p. 130), but worst of 
all, from the Essais Politiques (in the edition of 1777 which he 
used), he has quoted ® (from “ pp. 202-206,” really pp. 202, 205-6) : 


La paix ... ne peut étre réellement fondée que sur l’oubli réciproque des 
motifs de discorde, ouvrage des préjugés les plus faux. . .. La réunion 
de l’Angleterre et de la France est le seul moyen qui leur reste de partager 
la souveraineté sur les autres peuples.... En laissant se multiplier dans 
leur sein toutes les forces qui y pourraient éclore, si leurs haines ne se 
hataient pas de les moissonner, ella formera un frein 4 toute ambition 
étrangére: se respecter et se ménager par rapport 4 elles-mémes et en 
imposer 4 toutes les autres, ne seront plus qu’une seule et méme chose. 


This passage actually should read: 


Cette paix . .. ne peut étre réellement assise et fondée que sur l’oubli 
réciproque de tous ces motifs de discorde, ouvrage et production des 
préjugés les plus faux ... [La] réunion [de l’Angleterre et de la France] 
est le seul moyen qui leur reste; . . . [de] partager, pour ainsi dire, la 
souveraineté sur les autres peuples .. . en laissant se multiplier dans leur 
sein toutes les forces qui pourraient y éclore, si leurs haines ne se hitaient 
de les moissonner, formera un frein & toute ambition étrangére: se respecter 
et se ménager par rapport & elles-mémes et en imposer & toutes les autres, 
ne feront qu’une seule et méme chose. 


We shall not go into his rather confusing summary of the inter- 
esting La Quinzaine Angloise a Paris ou Vart de s’y ruiner en peu 
de temps, except to point out the telescoping of days three and four 
in p. 102 in one paragraph, of days seven and eight similarly on p. 
107, and of days ten, eleven, and twelve in twelve lines on p. 108. 
Las Vergnas’ triumphant identification of Bouillac with Rutlidge 
himself provides perhaps a reliable source for the biographical de- 


°*?. 38%. °P. 155. 
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tails used in the chapter on “ La Jeunesse de Rutlidge ” (Chap. 1), 
but Bouillac, says Rutlidge, “ joignoit le naturel le plus heureux, 
et une intelligence supréme ” *° (which seems a rather self-satisfied 
remark for Rutlidge to make of himself and is not noted by Las 
Vergnas). Nor can we accept a man whose temperament is 
“ fougueux ” or “ combatif” all the way through the book*™ as a 
second Addison: “esprit est identique ” ! 3 

However, Las Vergnas has disposed of A. Franklin as a biog- 
rapher of Rutlidge;** he has made excellent use of documents in 
several chapters (notably, 1, 111, XIII); he has apparently dis- 
covered a new Goldsmith letter (p. 44) ; he has read everything of 
Rutlidge’s that he could find; ** he has produced good scholarship 
on revisions, chronology, and authenticity;*® he has used con- 
temporary reviews passim; he has written some good criticism of 
his own on Rutlidge (pp. 31, 43, 78, 93, 97, etc., and especially p. 
218); he has added twenty-seven entries to the British Museum 
Catalogue list for Rutlidge;?® and though his bibliography *’ 
favors rather antique books and omits modern periodicals, his great 
sympathy for his subject has produced a distinctly interesting 
biography. Le Chevalier Rutlidge has been found at last! 


R. W. Bascock 


College of the City of Detroit 





George Gissing und die Soztale Frage. Von ANTON WEBER. Leip- 
zig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1932. Pp. 298. (Beitrage zur 
Englischen Philologie, Heft XX). 


W. M. Thackeray: L’Homme, le Penseur, le Romancier. Par 
Raymonp Las Verenas. Paris: Champion, 1932. Pp. 410. 


Here are two admirable studies of English novelists, character- 
istic, respectively, of German and French scholarship at their best, 
and such as English scholars cannot afford to neglect. 


10 Premier voyage de mylord de * * * @ Paris, in Nouvelle bibliothéque 
universelle des romans (Paris, 1798-1805), seconde année, tome second, 
p. 183. This is a terribly truncated version of the original text. 

11 Pp. 9, 32, 41, 66, . . . 217, 218. 

=). 368. 14 Pp. 177, 178, 194 n. 

18 Pp. 13 n, 14n, 99 ff. 15 Pp. 87, 91-2, 92 n, 146 ff. 

16The Library of Congress adds an American edition: Lord D***’s 
first and second excursion to Paris, being a fortnight’s ramble; together 
with his subsequent visit. By the Ch. R***. Tr. from the French by 
Francis Levesque, sr. New York, F. Levesque, sr., 1814. 

17 Haines’ bibliography is far more complete for Voltaire. Las Vergnas 
may blame his printer for a few slips: pp. 42n, 127 (“Rimer”), 170 
(line 6), 188 (last line), 191 (last line), 192n, 214 (last word). His 
book certainly should contain an index. 
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Dr. Weber, under the direction of Professor Max Forster of 
Munich, has produced a solid and illuminating study of Gissing as 
a writer on social problems. He first sets forth, briefly but ade- 
quately, the factors in Gissing’s private life and in the social, 
economic and philosophical thought of his day, which determined 
the special tone of his social picture, as well as placing him exactly 
in relation to his predecessors and followers in the novel of social 
reference. One long chapter traces through his writings chrono- 
logically his growing social pessimism and determinism. Special 
chapters are devoted to his satire on the middle class, to his attitude 
on the problems of feminism, marriage, and the family, and to 
questions relating to nationalism and internationalism. The 
longest and most important chapter of all is devoted to Gissing’s 
changing attitude towards the fourth estate. Dr. Weber shows 
that Gissing, under the influence of positivistic thought, started out 
as an ardent exponent of social reform, a champion of humanity 
unjustly condemned to live under conditions that inevitably pro- 
duce misery and moral degradation. The circumstances of his 
life put him in a position to give a picture of the lower strata more 
precise, intimate and sympathetic than that of any novelist before 
him, and his strong scientific bias, together with a nature solitary 
and saturnine, kept him from giving that genial and sentimental 
coloring to his picture that characterized his English predecessors. 
But he was temperamentally individualistic, fastidious, a senti- 
mental idealist, a lover of beauty, of antiquity and the classics. 
And more and more, as he went on, he was repelled by the crass 
materialism, as he considered it, of the socialistic and reform move- 
ments of his day. He was impatient with the poor for their shift- 
lessness and for the vulgarity of soul which they shared with the 
bourgeoisie. He had no faith in democracy and parliamentary 
government. He did not think the proletariat capable of saving 
themselves. His admiration was for individuals, of whatever class, 
whose spirit was elevated. And he came in the end to look for 
leadership to the aristocracy—that is, in so far as he could look 
anywhere for helpful leadership in a world so ruled by inexorable 
laws and an age so completely subjected to the dreary vulgarity of 
industrialism. He is a striking example of that paradox, so fre- 
quent in English letters, of the social radical turned conservative 
by a perfectly normal evolution of his romantic pessimism. 

Dr. Weber seems to have overlooked several posthumous volumes 
of short-stories by Gissing, notably The House of Cobwebs (1906), 
and two collections of tales, contributed to Chicago newspapers, by 
which in the winter of 1877 he kept the wolf from the door,—Stns 
of the Fathers (1924) and Browme (1931). 

Dr. Las Vergnas’s study of Thackeray is done upon a much more 
comprehensive scale. He is introducing Thackeray to French 
readers—his is, he says, the first book on the subject in French— 
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and his interpretation of this many-sided, monumental figure 
requires that he should touch upon numerous questions relating to 
the personality, the subject-matter and thought, and the art of 
the English novelist. What most intrigues him in Thackeray is 
the subtlety and complexity of his mind and art, the balance of 
opposed tendencies resulting from his passion for truth and fair- 
ness, his intellectual scepticism, his unwillingness to pass crude 
and unqualified judgments in a world where truth is so relative. 
Thus, in Thackeray’s temperament, Dr. Las Vergnas draws out 
with sensitive skill the contradiction between sadness and joviality, 
tenderness and cynicism, bitterness and Christian charity. In his 
social message there is the curious combination of ruthless satire 
and sentimental idealism. Similar paradoxes abound in Thack- 
eray’s art. His humor has its root equally in the “love” called 
for by Thackeray’s definition and the rationality or “ pure intelli- 
gence” called for by Bergson’s and Cazamian’s. He is a great 
realist by virtue of his passion for truth, and that in spite of the 
many limitations set by his want of the scientific spirit, his prudish- 
ness, and his reluctance to enter into the secret places of feeling. 
In technique, he is notably weak in construction and notably strong 
in draughtsmanship. He gives the illusion of truth and serious- 
ness in spite of his tricks of plot, his moralizing, and his forced 
happy endings. 

In his writing M. Las Vergnas sometimes falls into cliché and 
long-windedness, but he has in large measure the French virtues of 
clarity, grace and suppleness. His social outlook suggests perhaps 
the innocent complacency of the Victorian gentleman and—shall 
we say ?—of the literary scholar to-day. His great virtues are psy- 
chological penetration and philosophical subtlety. He loves nice 
distinctions, and he makes them tell. His inspirers are such distin- 
guished interpreters of English literature as MM. Delattre, Le- 
gouis, Cazamian, Angellier. It is a magnificent school of criticism, 
and M. Las Vergnas has added to the debt owed by English litera- 
ture to the French mind. 


JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 





Thomas Hardys Naturansicht in seinen Romanen. Von FRIEDA 
Voet. Hamburg: Friederichsen de Gruyter, 1932. Pp. 
vi+ 114. M.6. (Britannica, Heft 3.) 


Frieda Vogt’s thesis on Thomas Hardy is an excellent example 
of what has come to be the typical form for theses devoted to the 
literature of the eighteenth century and later. It is an assemblage 
of information into categories the nature or value of which are 
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only cursorily examined. A strictly scholarly thesis in an older 
field attempts to prove something, the authorship of a poem, the 
validity of a text, the origin of a form. However circumscribed 
its values, it is at least impressive as an argument. Since facts are 
scarce, its error tends to be an excess of clever reasoning. But in 
the modern field the abundance and accessibility of facts too often 
suffocates the reasoning process altogether. The very neatness and 
thoroughness of her arrangement of material makes Frieda Vogt’s 
book the better illustration. 

What she has done is first to give an account of Hardy’s life, 
which by quotation of his own comments and those of his second 
wife contradicts Hedgcock’s statement that characters and inci- 
dents in the novels are often autobiographical: secondly, to sum- 
marize the views of the principal writers who have sought to in- 
terpret the meaning of nature in Hardy’s work; and finally, and 
principally, to. assemble as many references as possible to nature 
in Hardy’s novels, references which are grouped not as to mean- 
ing, but more superficially as they concern sea, sky, forest, and 
so on. 

Now, as her second section cannot fail to show, her subject is 
essentially philosophical. But the philosophy of an artist is cer- 
tainly deducible only from an examination of the whole body of 
his work. The forms in which he worked are esthetic and not 
philosophical categories. And when the facts of a writer’s career 
show that he regarded his principal form as poetry, when he has 
left such a monument of his more fertile experience as The 
Dynasts, any philosophical interpretation which neglects the poetry 
can have but trifling value. 

There are four possible ways in which the subject concerned 
might have been approached. First, one may relate the literary 
descriptions of nature with the actual appearance of the nature de- 
scribed. This Miss Vogt has done very well. She has travelled in 
“ Wessex,” and discovered that Hardy was as accurate and detailed 
a reporter as Thoreau or any other literary naturalist. Secondly, 
one may point out that the details, however accurate in themselves, 
are so chosen and combined as to reveal a subjective attitude in 
the observer, in other words, that the author is an artist rather 
than a scientist. This approach is concerned with the question 
of style, whether the metaphors and other devices are of personal 
origin with the author or are influenced by some literary tradition. 
In Hardy this approach involves the meaning of the pathetic fal- 
lacy and the stylistic influence of such writers as Wordsworth and 
Dickens. These are problems which Miss Vogt does not even men- 
tion save for the general comment that Hardy’s descriptions occa- 
sionally verge upon the melodramatic. Thirdly, one may discuss 
the use made of descriptions of nature to further the plot of the 
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novel, that is, their relation to its form. Here, Miss Vogt, without 
discussing the important parallel of the unity of time in the drama, 
is content to show that the action in Hardy’s novels generally 
takes place within the framework of the four seasons and is thrown 
into contrast or comparison with what may be called their dif- 
ferent moods. Finally, abandoning the esthetic altogether, ~e 
may discuss the philosophical implications of the conception of 
nature. Miss Vogt’s method does not permit her to do much with 
this approach. Unable through her statistical method to see that 
a reference may be an exception rather than an essence, she con- 
tradicts Hedgcock’s belief in Hardy’s pessimism by such facts as 
that Hardy sometimes describes little birds singing. Surely the 
best treatment of this subject remains that of Chew who decides 
that the drift towards pessimism was stopped by Hardy’s even- 
tually attaining the position of the Victorian agnostics. Obviously 
Miss Vogt has contributed nothing of value except the arrange- 
ment of passages of description according to subject. German 
readers will find her second section a good summary of work that 
has been done upon Hardy. But American students will return to 
Hedgecock and Chew. 


EpwIn Berry Burcum 
Washington Square College, 


New York University 





Les Drames religieux du milieu du XVII? stécle, 1636-1650. Par 
MarGareT E. Pascoz. Paris: Boivin (1932). Pp. 216. 


Miss Pascoe studies a group of plays derived either from the 
Bible, including the Apocrypha, or from lives of saints. They are 
all included in Part II of my History of French Dramatic Litera- 
ture, published some six months before her book,—her soutenance 
was held on Feb. 13, 1933—but, as she states, she made no use 
of it. The fact that M. Gaiffe, who directed the dissertation, did 
not reject it on the ground that most of its facts had already been 
made public does credit to his sense of justice to his student, but 
he might have done well to advise her to add in an appendix 
certain corrections that a knowledge of my book would have sug- 
gested. Certainly she should not claim, as she does (p. 70), to 
be the only person to have studied the Histoire pastoriale, or (p. 
125) to have been the first to point out the influence of Caussin’s 
Hermenigildus on the Herménigilde of La Calprenéde. I would 
not, however, imply that she makes no contribution to knowledge, 
for her analyses are much longer than I have had space for, her 
quotations are different, and she makes some interesting sugges- 
tions in regard to sources that are not to be found in my book. Her 
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most important contributions are these: she shows that Binet was 
an intermediary between the Latin text of Hucbaldus and Sainte 
Aldégonde; she confirms Mouffle’s statement in regard to his 
source ; she gives good reason for believing that La Serre may have 
used a Latin MS., published only in 1917, as the source of his 
Thomas Morus; and she gives the ending to Olivier’s Herménigilde 
and a more satisfactory comparison of it with its source than I 
\. ~able to do, as the copy I utilized was incomplete. 

Her work shows industry and pertinacity, but she is hampered 
by not having a wider knowledge of dramatic literature and she 
shows certain errors in method and some unfortunate inaccuracies 
in detail. Her pathetic confidence in a totally unreliable MS. 
repertory of plays that exists at the Arsenal makes her give dates 
about which no real evidence exists. She fails to distinguish 
clearly between the ten amateur and the thirteen professional plays 
she discusses. For the first group the date 1636-50 is of no im- 
portance, for such works were written throughout the seventeenth 
century. Moreover, she fails to include all of those in her period 
that were easily accessible, apparently because their titles did not 
reveal the nature of their subjects. Thus she omits Donnet’s 
Triomphe des Bergers, a Nativity play published in 1646, and 
Picou’s Déluge universel, derived from Genesis and published in 
1643. The Sage visionnatre, published in 1647, though not taken 
from the Bible or the life of a saint, is more religious than some 
she treats and should have been included. As for the professional 
group, plays by Corneille, Rotrou, Du Ryer, etc. can be better 
understood when studied in connection with secular professional 
plays than with the pious contributions of their obscure contem- 
poraries. Miss Pascoe should have pointed out the first tendencies 
among professional dramatists to include Biblical or Christian 
subjects in their plays. Such tendencies are found in the inner 
play of Baro’s Célinde, in Grenaille’s Innocent malheureuz, and in 
Mairet’s Athénais, none of which she mentions in this connection, 
though it is only after these partial utilizations of religious themes 
that we find the fully fledged religious plays. 

Miss Pascoe attempts to explain why so many religious plays 
appeared on the French stage at this time and why none was 
written by a professional dramatist of the succeeding generation, 
but her arguments would exclude religious plays from performance 
at the end of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth, although we know that such tragedies were then played 
at the Comédie Frangaise as Boyer’s Judith, Genest’s Joseph, 
Campistron’s Adrien, and Nadal’s Saiil. The group of plays by 
professional dramatists that she studies should have been enlarged 
to include the Indégonde of Montauban and the Agathonphile of 
Francoise Pascal, which appeared soon after 1650. Miss Pascoe 
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confuses names. The quotation on p. 41 is not from Saiil, but 
from Esther. On p. 54 she attributes to Lanson a quotation from 
Faguet. On p. 186 she writes “la Mariane de Tristan ” instead of 
“le Cid de Corneille.” On p. 50 she attributes to me an argument 
that I have not only never used, but which I combated in my edi- 
tion of Saiil, the first performance of which I date, not, as Miss 
Pascoe declares, on account of a statement in the preface to the 
play, but from the date of publication of this tragedy and from the 
dates of the author’s other plays. There are other errors of various 
kinds: 


P. 18. What is the evidence that la Céciliade was played at the Hotel 
de Bourgogne? P. 55. She takes issue with Miss Thiel and myself in 
regard to our interpretation of Saiil, but she seems to miss the point of 
our argument, for no one would deny that Saul was originally given the 
power to choose, but the fact is that the decision is made before the play 
begins, so that he is presented as condemned from the beginning of the 
action, whereas Corneille’s heroes make their choice during the progress 
of the tragedy; he is consequently not a Cornelian type of hero. P. 55. 
There is no violation in Sail of the unity of place as conceived by most 
dramatists in 1640; the concept of reduction to a single room was only 
beginning to be adopted. P. 56. Fournier’s remarks about the success of 
the play have no value. P. 66. The list of editions of Chevillard’s play is 
incomplete. Pp. 84-85. Epigramme is twice given as if it were masculine, 
a seventeenth, but not a twentieth century usage. P. 90. As, even in the 
seventeenth century, November had only thirty days, the statement that 
the “privilége est du 31 novembre” cannot be correct; read Nov. 23. 
Pp. 98-9. The evidence that Mansini was used is unconvincing, for the 
miracle had already been found in Bello’s play and the other point made 
by Miss Pascoe is without significance. P. 101. The last verse quoted is 
faulty; for scait read scavent. P. 107. La Serre was born in 1593-4, not 
“vers 1600.” P. 112. The Comte d’Essex did not appear in 1632. Pp. 
112-3, 141. I have shown that Lacroix’s suggestion is, like many of his, 
unsupported by facts; also that there is no evidence that Mme de Saint- 
Balmon wrote la Fille généreuse. P. 133, n. 3. There is no evidence that 
Artawerce was played at the Hétel de Bourgogne in 1645. P. 153. Floridor 
was most probably not playing at that theater when Saint Genest was 
given there. P. 155. There is more evidence of Desfontaines’s influence 
on Rotrou’s play than she gives. P. 174, 1. 14. Read scabreux. P. 189, 1. 
20. For 1643 read 1634. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 





Le Roman frangais au XVII° siécle, de ’ Astrée aw Grand Cyrus. 
Par Maurice MAGENDIE. Paris: Droz, 1932. Pp. 459. 


Le Roman francais de 1660 a 1680. Par DorotHy FRANCES 
Datuas. Paris: Gamber, 1932. Pp. 291. 


M. Magendie has undertaken to treat almost all the French 
novels that appeared between 1620 and 1650, leaving aside the 
Astrée, to which he had devoted an earlier work, le Grand Cyrus, 
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which falls into the next period, and those realistic novels already 
discussed by M. Reynier. He has read enormously and gives infor- 
mation of varied character, drawn directly from the novels them- 
selves, not from the opinions of others. He discusses the back- 
ground of this massive body of literature, indicates the conception 
of the novel held by certain critical writers and by certain novelists, 
and characterizes various types of novels, pastoral, chivalric, epic, 
allegorical, realistic, psychological, and didactic. He also concerns 
himself with the influence of these novels and devotes a chapter to 
their structure and style. There can be no question that he has 
labored patiently and that his work is the most exhaustive that has 
been written on the French novel of the seventeenth century. Un- 
fortunately he seems to have been infected by the ideas of com- 
position held by many of the authors he studies, so that he presents 
kis material in as unpalatable a fashion as if he were the reverend 
Bishop of Belley himself. The reader is given no index or properly 
prepared list of novels studied. If one reads the book, one will get a 
general and in the main a correct idea of the types of novel dis- 
cussed, but one will have to make one’s own index before being able 
to obtain substantial information about any special work. Another 
decided fault with the book is the author’s almost complete indif- 
ference to the investigations of other scholars. With the exception 
of M. Reynier almost none of his contemporaries is alluded to, 
although books and articles have appeared within our memories 
that would have helped M. Magendie. 


Pp. 47, 70, 82, the suggestions of Shakespearean influence appear to me 
untenable. P. 64. Lancelot’s Infidéle Confidente, the source of a play of 
the same name by Pichou, is a translation of a Spanish tale by Céspedes 
y Meneses, as Mr. R. D. Williams pointed out to me (cf. my History of 
French Dramatic Literature, Part II, p. 803). P. 73. How could La Croix 
du Maine and du Verdier, both of whom died before 1608, believe that 
Montreux died in that year? P. 85. Why should the author of Ibrahim 
have used an obscure play by Mainfray rather than his well-known source, 
Yver’s Printemps? Pp. 407-8. Blanche de Bourbon comes from historical 
sources rather than from Polexandre, for the non-historical resemblances 
between the play and the novel could easily have arisen independently; it 
is true that the Sémiramis of Desfontaines is derived from Praziméne, but 
the same statement should not be made of Gilbert’s Sémiramis; Montau- 
ban’s Zénobie has nothing in common with Segrais’s Bérénice that is not 
in Tacitus. To the plays derived mainly or partly from the novels studied 
by M. Magendie may be added the following: Desfontaines, Hurimédon, 
Orphise, Mairet, Illustre Corsaire, Tristan, Mort de Sénéque (Ariane), the 
anonymous Juste Vengeance (Polewandre), Chappuzeau, Armetzar (La- 
dice), d’Ouville, Jodelet Astrologue and T. Corneille, le Feint Astrologue 
(ldrahim). 


Dr. Dallas’s Paris dissertation covers a much smaller field than 
M. Magendie’s work and is much less erudite, but it has the advan- 
tage of being readable and easily consulted. It may be regarded 
as a useful introduction to the study of the French novel from 
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1660 to 1680. The author does not attempt to be complete, but 
she has read a great many novels and shorter forms of fiction and 
she gives a clear account of their general nature. While she recog- 
nizes the persistence of other characteristics, more conspicuous in 
the preceding years, she emphasizes especially the tendency in the 
period studied towards the short, analytical novel that prepares 
the way for the Princesse de Cléves. Her work is accompanied by 
an ample bibliography, in which nearly 300 works of fiction are 
listed, and by an extensive index. It is unfortunate that the proof 
was not read with greater care, for, while over fifty misprints have 
been corrected in a list of errata accompanying the book, a good 
many others, besides several slips of the pen, have remained un- 
noticed : 


Pp. 15-6, 21, 31, 54, 250. Ibrahim, the novel, is ascribed, as it is by 
Magendie, to Georges de Scudéry, though there is no more evidence that he 
wrote it than that he was the author of the Grand Oyrus, which she very 
properly attributes to his sister. Perhaps she was misled by the existence 
of the play, Ibrahim, which Georges derived from his sister’s novel. Pp. 
96, 287. An unwary reader would suppose that Sidney’s Arcadia was 
written by the comtesse de Pembroke. Pp. 106-7, 109. She insists on 
writing the Oarte du Tendre for the Carte de Tendre. P. 113. The Prin- 
cesse Alcidiane is usually ascribed, not to La Calprenéde, but to his wife. 
P. 130, 11. 25-6. Read ett . . . efit. P. 149, 1.11. Read non. P. 160, 1. 
18, and index. Read Peyresc. P. 168, 1.11. Read couronnement. P. 171, 
note 1. Read Tragi-. P. 181, 1. 16. Read donné pour. P. 184,1.1. Read 
inquiéteront. P. 186, 1. 22. Read agréable. P. 192, 1. 23. Read recon- 
naissance. P. 194, 1.13. Read Hlzévirienne. P. 224, note 1. Read (1). 
P. 235, note. Read 1682. P. 248. For BRIDON read BRIDOU. 


H. Carrinecton LANCASTER 





BRIEF MENTION 


Beowulf, a paraphrase by Harry Morcan Ayres. The Bayard 
Press, Williamsport, Penna., 1933. Pp. 9%. The author tells us 
(p. 9), “I have proceeded much as an Icelandic sagaman might 
have done, weaving together whatever I could find that seemed to 
belong to the story in hand.” The result is a delightful prose 
work by an American sagaman, based indeed on the OE poem but 
making use also of various Scandinavian sources and eminently 
worth reading for its own sake. The reviewer feels that Mr. Ayres 
has made a notable contribution to English literature. 

K. M. 
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Matthison, Friedrich von.—Katalog seines 
Nachlasses in der Landesbiicherei. Dessau: 
1932. 70 pp. 4°, typewritten. 


May, F. E.— Deutsches Sprachgewissen, 
Ein Buch der Stilkunst. Lezpzig: Grunow 
& Co. [1933]. 256 pp. M. 2.80. 

Milch, Werner. — Arno Holz. Theoretiker, 
Kimpfer, Dichter. Berlin: Goldstein, 1933. 
80 pp. 

Miller, Otto. — Der Individualismus als 
Schicksal. [= Mumbauer, Die deutsche 
Dichtung der neuesten Zeit, Bd. 2, TI. 1). 
Freiburg: Herder, 1933. vii, 319 pp. M. 6.20. 

Morwitz, Ernst.— Die Dichtung Stefan 
Georges. Berlin: Bondi, 1934. 180 pp. M.4. 


Naumann, Hans.—Die deutsche Dichtung 
de Gegenwart (1885-1933). 6., neubearb. 
Aufl. [Epochen der deutschen Literatur. Bd. 
6]. Stuttgart: Metzler, 1933. 403 pp. M.5. 


Prokosch, E.—An Outline of German His- 
torical Grammar. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1933. vi, 127 pp. $1.50. 

Schneider, Ferd. Jos——Christian Dietrich 
Grabbe. Persénlichkeit und Werk. Miin- 
chen: C. H. Beck, 1934. vi, 376 pp. M. 10. 


Schiitze, Georg —Das Naturgefiihl um die 
Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts in der Lyrik von 
Pyra bis Claudius. Diss. Leipzig: Fromm- 
hold & Wendler, 1933. 169 typewritten 
pp. M. 3. 

Strauss, Wolfgang.—Der Sprachschatz nie- 
derdeutscher Kirchenurkunden Pommerns 
im 16. Jh. [Blatter f. Kirchengeschichte 
Pommerns, H. 11]. Diss. Greifswald. 
Stettin: Fischer & Schmidt, 1933. 109 pp. 
M. 2.75. 

Stroebe, Lilian L., and Hofrichter, Ruth 
J.—Leicht und Neu. Vier Erzahlungen fiir 
Anfinger: Fritz; Das Klavier; Alle Fiinf; 
Pfarrer Bopfinger. Ed. with Notes, Exer- 
cises and Vocabulary. New York: F. 8. 
Crofts & C., 1934. viii, 220 pp. $1.35. 

Treder, Dorothea.—Die Musikinstrumente 
in den héfischen Epen der Bliitezeit. Diss. 
Greifswald: Bamberg, 1933. 57 pp. M. 2.40. 
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Vogt, Friedrich, u. Koch, Max.—Geschichte 
der deutschen Literatur von den iltesten 
Jeiten bis z ir Gegenwart. 5. Aufl. neubearb. 
uy. erw. von Willi Koch. Bd. 1: Von den 
Anfiingen bis zum 17. Jh. von Friedr. Vogt7. 
Die Literatur im Zeitalter d. Barock. Von 
Willi Koch. Leipzig: Bibiiogr. Inst. 1934. 
xii, 427 pp. M. 9.50. 

Vos, B. J—A First German Reader. New 
York: Holt [1933]. vi, 196, li pp. $1.36. 

Weiss, Adelaide Marie——Merlin in German 
Literature. A Study of the Merlin Legend 
in German Literature from Medieval Begin- 
nings to the end of Romanticism. Diss. 
[Catholic Univ. of America Studies in Ger- 
man. Vol. III]. Washington, D. C.: 1933. 
x, 152 pp. 

Wieber, Friedkarl.—Der deutsche Zeitungs- 
roman im 20. Jh. Eine volkskundliche Aus- 
einandersetzung. Halle: Niemeyer [1933]. 
135 pp. M. 3.60. 

Wilhelm, Richard.—Friedrich Justus Riedel 
und die Asthetik der Aufklirung [Beitriige 
mur neueren Literaturgesch. H. 23]. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1933. viii, 137 pp. M. 5.50. 

Zatocil, Leopold. — Zur gotischen Syntax. 
Quiman in und _  Verwandtes. Mihr.- 
Neustadt: Franz Meier, 1933. 15 pp. 

Zinser, Richard.—Die Mundart des Oberen 
Gius stidlich von Herrenberg nach Lauten 


und Flexion. Diss. Tiibingen. Stuttgart: 
Fink, 1933. v, 41 pp. 
FRENCH 


Arbelet, P.—Stendhal épicier. ou les In- 
fortunes de Mélanie. Paris: Plon, Nourrit 
(1933). 255 pp. Fr. 6. 

Barriére. P.—A. de Vigny, essai d’inter- 
prétation. Paris: Figuiére. 305 pp. Fr. 15. 

Bérinus, roman en prose du XIV¢s., éd. R. 
Bossuat. 2 vols. Paris: Soc. des anciens 
textes fr., 1931. Ivi + 432 + 255 pp. 

Boschot, A——Th. Gautier. Paris: Desclée, 
de Brouwer, 1933. 361 pp. 

Brauns, Walter.—Die Lyrik Henry Murgers. 
Diss. Jena: 1932. vi-+ 90 pp. 

Carmody, F. J.—Le Répertoire de l’opéra- 
comique en vaudevilles de 1708 & 1764. 
Berkeley: U. of Cal. Press, 1933. 72 pp. 
(U. of Cal. Pubs. XVI, no. 4.) 

Catalogue général des livres impr. de la 
Bibl. nationale. T. 121. Muaux-Murr. Paris: 
Imrr. nat., 1933. 564 pp. 

Chanson de Roland, la. — Reproduction 
phototypique du MS. Digby 23 de la Bodleian 
@Oxford, éd. A. de Laborde et Ch. Samaran. 
Paris: Soe. des anciens textes fr., 1933. 60 
+145 pp. 


Clarke, S. H—The Works of Vigny judged 
by his contemporaries. Diss. Toulouse: 
1932. x + 184 pp. 


Decahors, E.—La Centaure et la Bacchante, 





les poeémes en prose de M. de Guérin. Thése 
comp. TJ'oulouse: Eds. de l’Archer, 1932. 

Dumas.—Henri III et sa Cour, éd. Ch.-M. 
Des Granges. Paris; Hatier, 1923. 96 pp. 

Dvorak, Robert.— Das Ethische und das 
Asthetische bei Romain Rolland. Diss. 
Miinster : 1933. viii + 71 pp. 

Eker, J.—Recherches sur la syntaxe de la 
“Chanson de la croisade.” Diss. Toulouse: 
1932. 139 pp. 

Faure, Cl.—Lettres inédites du Cardinal 
Le Camus. Diss. Grenoble: 1932. 392 pp. 

Fox, Marjorie B—La Mort le Roi Artus. 
Diss. Paris: Boccard, 1933. viii + 261 pp. 

Gastinel, P.—Le Romantisme de Musset. 
Diss. Paris: 1933. 701 pp. 

Les Deux “ André del Sarto” de 
Musset. Diss. Jbid., 1933. 193 pp. 

Genest, E.—Ou est-ce donc? dictionnaire 
des phrases, vers et mots célébres employés 
dans le langage conrant. Paris: F. Nathan, 
1933. 276 pp. 

Gordon, Zina.—Labiche et son ceuvre. 
Diss.. Toulouse: 1932. viii + 152 pp. 

Guiart, J.—Hist. de la poésie 4 Bourg-en- 
Bresse. Paris: Bailliére, 1933. 59 pp. 

Ilutowicz, S.—Le Peuple dans le théAtre 
de Moliére. Diss. Toulouse: 1932. 123 pp. 

Hainlein, G.—Die vorromantischen Angriffe 
in Frankreich auf die klassische Tragédie. 
Diss. Jena: 1932. 125 pp. 

Hatem, Anouar.—Les Poémes épiques des 
Croisades. Essai sur l’activité litt. dans 
les colonies franques de Syrie au Moyen Age. 
Diss. Paris: Geuthner, 1932. xiv + 425 pp. 

Helmke, Bruno.—André Suarés als Denker 
und Kiinstler. Diss. Jena: 1933. 82 pp. 

Levallois, H. — Catalogue général des 
ouvrages de Moliére conservés au dép. des 
imprimés et dans les bibl. Mazarine, Sainte- 
Geneviéve, de l’Arsenal et de l’Univ. de Paris. 
Paris: Impr. nat., 1933. viii + 176 pp. 

Matthew, J.—Amiel et la solitude. Diss. 
Clermont; 1932. 158 pp. 

Méjecaze, F.—Essai de Synthése des idées 
et des jugements littéraires de F. Ozanam. 
Paris: Vitte, 1932. 

Micks, Wilson—lLa Renaissance méri- 
dionale en Limousin. Diss. Toulouse: 
1932. 250 pp. 

Moraud, M.—La Fr. de la Restauration 
d’aprés les visiteurs anglais. Thése comp. 
Paris: Champion, 1932. 199 pp. 

Plattard, J.—Montaigne et son temps. 
Paris: Boivin, 1933. 300 pp. 

Pommier, Jean. — La jeunesse cléricale 
d’E. Renan. Diss. Strasbourg: 1933. 712 pp. 
E. Renan. Travaux de jeunesse, 1843- 
44. Diss. Ibid., 1931. xv + 271 pp. 

Prill, Vera.—Caroline de la Motte Fouqué. 
Diss. Berlin: 1932. 47 pp. 
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Rauch, Erich.—Zum Freundschaftsproblem 
im Leben und Werk A, Gides. Diss. Jena: 
1933. 51 pp. 

Rech, Bruno. — Grundbegriffe und Wert- 
begriffe bei Michel de Montaigne. Diss. 
Berlin: 1931. 56 pp. 

Rickey, H. W.— Musset Shakespearien. 
Diss. Bordeaux; 1932. 193 pp. 

Rutebeuf.—Le Miracle de Théophile, trans- 
position de G. Cohen. Paris; Delagrave, 
1934. 64 pp. 

Schellenberg, G—Bemerkungen zum Trait 
des Walter von Bibbesworth. Diss. Berlin: 
1933. 70 pp. 

Schoumacker, L. — Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Diss. Strasbourg: 1933. 409 pp. 

Un inédit d’Emile Erckmann. 
Ibid., 1933. 93 pp. 

Schreiber, Lotte-—Leben und Denken im 
Werk von A. Gide. Diss. Berlin: 1933. 
45 pp. 

Scribner, H. M.—Pierre Loti vu & travers 
son euvre. Diss. Poitiers: 1932. 194 pp. 

Semiontek, H. — L’Enfant et la litt. 
enfantine contemp. en Fr. Diss. Toulouse: 
1932. 146 pp. 

Souza, Sybil de.— L’Influence de Ruskin 
sur Proust. Diss. Montpellier: 1932. 158 pp. 

Tipping, W. M.—Jean Regnaud de Segrais. 
Diss. Paris: 1933. 263 pp. 

Trahard, P.—Les maitres de la sensibilité 
fr. au XVIIIs. (1715-89). T. IV. Paris: 
Boivin, 1933. 357 pp. 

Tuong, N. M.—Essai sur la valeur drama- 
tique d’A. de Muxset. Diss. Montpellier: 
1932. 457 pp. 

L’Annan dans la litt. fr. Jules Bois- 
siére (1863-97). Diss. Ibid., 1932. 227 pp. 

Vadasz, Elvira.—Studien zu Rivarol. Diss. 
Berlin: 1933. 47 pp. 

Van Vree, Th. J.—Les Pamphlets et libelles 
littéraires contre Moliére. Diss. Paris: 
(1933). 293 pp. 

Zapf, Hasso.—Syntaktische Eigentiimlich- 
keiten in den Werken Edouard Estaunié’s. 
Diss. Jena: 1933. viii + 47 pp. 


Diss. 


ITALIAN 


Agnelli, G., e Ravegnani, G.—Annali delle 
edizioni ariostee. Con CXIV tavole fuori 
testo. Pubblicati sotto il pstrocinio della 
Reale Accademia d’Italia e del Comitato 
ferrarese per le onoranze ai noeta. Volume 
primo e secondo. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 
1933. 2 vols., xxii + 301, 396 pp. L. 150. 


Allodoli, E., e Trompeo, P. P.— Pagine 
classiche. Manuale di letteratura italiana 
per le scuole medie superiori, a cura di —. 
Volume II: Da Ludovico Ariosto a Giam- 
battista Vico. Volume III: Dall’Arcadia ai 
giorni nostri, parte prima. Torino: G. B. 





es 


Paravia e C., 1933. 2 vols., iv + 539, iv+ 
438 pp. L. 23, 20. 

Belotti, B.— Pietro Ruggeri, poeta berga. 
masco. Bergamo: I quaderni di “Il pen. 
siero,” 1933. 164 pp. L. 15. 


Bonfigli, L.—Pagine sparse, precedute da 
cenni e ricordi dei professori E. Carrara, A. 
Donati, L. Falchi, I. Sanesi. Roma: A, fF. 
Formiggini, 1933. liii + 280 pp. 

Bracciolini, Poggio. — Facezie. Milano: 
Ediz. “ Corbaccio,” 1933. 230 pp. L. 5, 

Cuoco, Vincenzo.—Platone in Italia. Tra- 
duzione dal greco con introduzione e note 
di G. Saitta. Volume II. Bologna-Rocca 
8. Casciano: L. Cappelli, 1933. 357 pp. L. 12. 
(Collana di testi filosofici e pedagogici, no, 
14.) 


D’Alessandro, A—La dottrina cattolica 
nella Divina Commedia. Studio dantesco, 
Padova: Tip. del Seminario, 1933. 202 pp. 
L. 3.50. 

D’Azeglio, Massimo [Taparelli]—I miei 
ricordi. Nuova edizione scolastica con note 
acura di F. Zublena. Torino: Societa edit. 
internazionale, 1933. viii + 432 pp. (Scrit- 
tori italiani commentati fer le scuole.) 


Del Buono, Luigi [Stenterello].—Dard mia 
figlia al migliore offerente, e altre stente- 
rellate. A cura di G. Cocchiara. Roma: A. 
F. Formiggini, 1933. 264 pp. (Classici del 
ridere, no. 95.) 

De Sanctis, F.—Nuovi saggi critici. Nuova 
edizione a cura di N. Cortese. Napoli: A. 
Morano, 1933. 407 pp. L. 14. 


Saggi critici. Volume III. Napoli: 
A. Morano, 1932. 539 pp. L. 22. (Opere 
complete, no. 10.) 


Fabietti, E. — Mameli. Milano-Roma: 
Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, 1933. xi + 177 
pp. L. 20. (Biografie ed epistvulari, no. 9.) 


Falqui, E., e Capasso, A.—II fiore della 
lirica italiana dalle origini a oggi. Con 
una nota dei compilatori e un saggio di A. 
Gargiulo. A cura di —. Lanciano: G. 
Carabba, 1933. lix + 391 pp. L. 15. 

Ferraris, U.—Criminali in D’Annunzio. 
Genova: Casa edit. “ Apuania,” 1933. 115 
pp. L. 7. 

Festa, Hilda Montesi.—Lineamenti ed 
esempi di letteratura italiana. A cura di —. 
Volume III. Torino: Societ& edit. inter- 
nazionale, 1932. 432 pp. L. 15. 

Figurelli, F.—I] dolce stil nuovo. Napoli: 
R. Ricciardi, 1933. 446 pp. L. 20. 

Freda, E.—La concezione religiosa della 


vita nei Promessi Sposi. Conferenza. 
Avellino: C. Labruna, 1933. 30 pp. 
Freund, Ilse.—Beitriige zur Mundart von 
Ischia. Tiibingen: 1933. xxii +98 pp. 
(Diss. ) 
Giordano, A.— Almanacco degli scrittori 
nostri di oggi e di domani: 1933. A cura di 
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—, Napoli: Edit. “I quaderni di Athena,” 
1933. 244 pp. L. 25. 

Goldoni, Carlo.— Un curioso accidente. 
Commedia in tre atti. Introduzione e note 
di G. Parisi. Milano: L. Trevisini, 1932. 
79 pp. L. 3. 

Leonetti, P.—Storia della tecnica del verso 
italiano. Parte prima: Gli elementi della 
tecnica. Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1933. 
66 pp. L. 6. (Repr. fr. the Annuario Liceo 
y, Emanuele II di Napoli.) 

Machiavelli, Niccol6.— Prose politiche e 
storiche, scelte ed annotate da F. Foffano. 
Torino: Societa edit. internazionale, 1933. 
202 pp. L. 6. (Serittori italiani com- 
mentati per le scuole.) 

Manzoni, Alessandro.—I Promessi Sposi. 
Acura di 8. Caramella. Bari: G. Laterza e 
fgli, 1933. 669 pp. L. 50. (Scrittori 
d'Italia, no. 144.) 

Meschieri, E.—Nuovo vocabolario miran- 
dolese-italiano, compilato giusta le norme 
tracciate dal Ministero della pubblica istru- 
tione per la pubblicazione di vocabolari dia- 
lettali. Imola: P. Galeati, 1932. Ixxii + 
891 pp. (Memorie storiche della citta e del- 
lantico ducato della Mirandola, XXIII- 
XXIV.) 


Nicoletti, L—I personaggi dei Promessi 
Sposi. Con uno studio sul mondo poetico, 
morale e religioso del Manzoni. Firenze: 
F. Le Monnier, 1933. viii+ 149 pp. L. 8. 


Pagliaini, A. P.—Catalogo generale della 
Libreria italiana dall’anno 1900 a tutto il 
1920. Indice per materie: A-D (Volume I, 
fascicolo I). Milano: Catalogo generale 
Libreria italiana, 1933. 64 pp. L. 25. 


Palmarocchi, R.— La politica italiana di 
Lorenzo De’ Medici. Firenze nella guerra 
contro Innocenzo VIII. Firenze: L. S. 
Olschki, 1933. ix + 314 pp. L. 40. (Biblio- 
teca storica toscana, a cura deila r. Deputa- 
tione toscana di storia patria, no. 8.) 


Poggiolini, O0.—Corpi e ombre. Firenze: 
A. Vallecchi, 1933. 249 pp. L. 10. 

Porta, Carlo.—Poesie milanesi. <A cura di 
G. Decio e di L. M. Capelli. Precede uno 
studio di E. Rota su “II riso di C. Porta e 
il giansenismo.” Milano: “La famiglia 
meneghina,” 1933. exlvii + 666 pp. L. 25. 
(I libri della Famiglia meneghina, no. 21-22.) 

Ricolfi, A—Studi sui “fedeli d’amore.” 
I: Le i corti d’amore ” in Francia ed i loro 
riflessi in Italia. Roma: Albrighi, Segati e 
C.. 1933. v+89 pp. L. 6.50. (Biblioteca 
della “Nuova rivista storica,” no. 11.) 


Rinaldi, A.—Traiano Boccalini e la sua 
critica letteraria. Venezia: “ Rinascenza,” 


1933. 104 pp. L. 12.50. (Collana “ Saturnia 
tellus.) 


_Savonarola, Girolamo.—Prediche italiane 
aj fiorentini. ITT. 1: Quaresimale del 1496, 
Prediche I-XXIITI. A cura di R. Palmarocchi. 





xii + 


(Documenti di storia ita- 


Firenze: “La nuova Italia,” 1933. 
504 pp. L. 40. 
liana, I, 3, 1.) 

Societa italiana, I primi cinquanta anni 
della — degli autori ed editori. Milano: 
Alfieri e Lacroix, 1933. 40 pp. L. 3. 


Sorbelli, A.—Inventari dei manoscritti 
delle biblioteche d’Italia. Volume LII: Pe- 
saro. Firenze: L. S. Olschki, 1933. 4to., 
422 pp. L. 80. 

Tadini, A.— Ancora della vita e degli 
scritti di Pietro Custodi. Novara: E. 
Cattaneo, 1927. 176 pp. (Repr. fr. the 
“ Bollettino storico per la provincia di 
Novara,” 21.) 

Tasso, Torquato.— Aminta. Con intro- 
duzione e commento di G. Petronio. Napoli: 
F. Perrella, 1933. xiv+106 pp. L. 4. 
(“ Semina flammae.”) 

Tonelli, L.—L’amore nella poesia e nel 
pensiero del Rinascimento. Firenze: G. C. 
Sansoni, 1933. 323 pp. L. 25. 

Ugolini, F. A.—I cantari d’argomento 
classico. Con un’appendice di testi inediti. 
Genéve-Firenze: L. 8. Olschki, 1933. 275 pp. 
Frs. 15. (Biblioteca dell’ “ Archivum romani- 
cum,” serie I, vol. 19.) 

Vicinelli, A——La letteratura d’Italia per 
le scuole medie superiori. Volume I. Storia 
e opere d’autori dalle origini al secolo XV. 
Milano: A. Vallardi, 1933. xix + 522 pp. 
L. 15. 

Zizzo, G.—L’Ariosto e il suo poema. Ca- 
tania: De Gaetanie Privitera, 1933. 24 pp. 
L. 3. 

SPANISH 


Alonso Cortés, N.—Ejercicios de gramitica 
castellana. Valladolid: Aguado, 1932. 160 
pp. 7 ptas. 

Ambruzzi, L.—Cervantes e il “ Quijote.” 
Torino: Edit. L’Erma, 1933. 24 pp. 

Anibal, C. E..—Observations on La Estrella 
de Sevilla. Philadelphia: Lancaster Press, 
1934. 38 pp. (Repr. from Hispanic Review, 
Vol. IT.) 

Bayle, C.—Historia de los descubrimientos 
y colonizacién de los Padres de la Compafifa 
de Jesfis en la Baja California. Madrid: 
Fax, 1933. 238 pp. 

Blanco-Fombona, R.— Camino de imper- 
feccién.. Diario de mi vida, 1906-1914. 
Madrid: Edit. América [1933]. 384 pp. 

Brereton, G.—Quelques précisions sur les 
sources d’Espronceda. Paris: Jouve & Cie, 
1933. 145 pp. (Faculté des lettres de 
l’Université de Paris.) 

Brouwer, J. — Hernfin Cortés en Mon- 
teczuma. Zutphen: Ed. Thieme, 1933. 378 
pp. 7.50 fis. 

Castro, J. R.— Ensayo de una Biblioteca 
Tudelana. Tudela: Imp. Castilla, 1933. xvi 
+ 294 pp. 25 ptas. 
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Cejador, J.—Historia de la lengua y litera- 
tura castellana. Tomo 1. 38 ed. Madrid: 
Hernando, 1932-33. viii + 356 and 
310 pp. 25 ptas. 

Chevallier, Dom.— Les mots d’ordre de 
Saint Jean de la Croix. Paris: Desclée, De 
Brouwer et Cie, 1933. 124 pp. 7.50 frs. 


Fissen, K.—Des Spaniers gebriuchlichster 
Wortschatz. Berlin: F. Diimmler, 1933. 71 
pp. 2.60 ms. 

Granada, Fr. Luis de—Obras. Prol. y la 
vida del autor por J. J. de Mora. Tomo II. 
Madrid: Hernando [1932]. 615 pp. 15 ptas. 

Gutiérrez Najera, M.—Sus mejores poesias. 
Méwico; Edit. Libros mexicanos, 1933. 64 pp. 

Hiiffer, H—La idea imperial espafiola, con 
un prél. de R. Menéndez Pidal. Madrid: 
Blass, 1933. 57 pp. 

Madol, H. R—Godoy. El primer dictador 
de nuestro tiempo. Madrid: “Rev. de 
Occidente,” 1933. 251 pp. 14 ptas. 

Malaga Garcia, E. — Lengua espafiola. 
Tomo I. Ortografifa, Prosodia, Morfologia, 
Generalidades de la Gramfcica. Odceres: 
Garcia Floriano, 1932. 267+ vii pp. and 
210 + vii pp. 

Menéndez Pidal, R. — Flor Nueva de 
Romances Viejos que recogi6é de la tradicién 
antigua y moderna. ... Segunda edicién, 
aumentada. Madrid: Tip. de Arch., 1933. 
316 pp. 10 ptas. 

Meyer, H.—Der spanische Dolmetscher. El 
Intérprete alemin. Berlin: O. Worte [1933]. 
142 pp. 5ms. 


Millares Cubas, L. y A—Cémo hablan los 
canarios. Refundicién del “ Léxico de Gran 
Canaria ” hecha por A. Milleres Cubas. Las 
Palmas: Tin. “Diario de las Palmas” 
[193372]. xi + 167 pp. 

Osuna, F. de.—Via alla mistica. Intro- 
duzione generale sulla mistica spagnola, 
versione e note di G. M. Bertini. Premesa 
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